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GENERAL REPORT. 


The Conference which was held at Barbizon on the 18th, 19th and 20th 
of March, 1955, was the second of its kind, the first having taken place at 
Bilderberg, in Holland, in May of the previous year . Both owe their origin 
to a group of men of good-will and international or national repute who volun- 
tarily came together some three years ago to work for the removal of mis- 
understanding and possible suspicion between the countries of Western Europe 
and the U.S.A., in the face of the dangers which beset the world. 

It is not the purpose of these conferences to attempt to make policy or to 
recommend action by governments. Their sole object is, by bringing together 
men of outstanding qualities and influence in circumstances where discussion 
can be frank and arguments not always used in public debate put forward, 
to reach a better understanding of prevailing differences between the Western 
European and North American peoples and to study those fields in which 
agreement may be sought. 

This organisation was, and remains, entir ely unofficial, the costs of its acti- 
vities being defrayed by private subscription. Those invited to attend its 
conferences have been chosen from many different nations and from all fields 
of public activity. They include statesmen and politicians; diplomatists, 
business and professional men ; intellectuals, leaders of labour organisations 
and leaders of public opinion. All, however, share a high purpose; a desire 
to work for others than themselves or their particular countries alone, and a 
sense of the urgency of the situation. The views which they express in their 
speeches or in discussion are their own and they do not in any way represent 
their countries, their political parties, or any association or organisation to 
which they may belong. 

The Barbizon Conference, like its predecessor at Bilderberg, was called 
together by H.R.H. The Prince of the Netherlands, who presided over it. 
It was attended by participants coming from 13 different countries and met 
in an atmosphere of close friendship and mutual confidence. 

The subjects discussed at Barbizon were:- 

I. Survey of Western European-U.S.A. relations since the Bilderberg 
Conference. 
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II ' ■ - : : 

II. Communist Infiltration in various Western Countries,, 

III. The Uncommitted Peoples: 

A. Political and Ideological Aspects 

B. Economic Aspects. 

Discussion ofTtem III, which covered the Western European and American 
approach to communist propaganda, was based on four papers, two by Euro- 
peans and two by Americans. It was perhaps inevitable that discussion should 
reach beyond the limits of Western European-United States relations set out 
in the agenda, a development which not only served to stimulate it but which 
also provided a valuable stocktaking of the Western position vis-a-vis the East, 
against which the relations of the Western Allies could be studied in perspec- 
tive. 

In order to allow participants to speak with perfect frankness with the assur- 
ance that their words would not be read outside the Conference circle, the 
Chairman asked for the utmost discretion. The press was not admitted to 
the Conference and the speakers’ names are not included in this document, 
which should be treated as strictly confidential and personal. 





I. SURVEY OF WESTERN EUROPEAN - U.S.A. RELATIONS 
SINCE THE BILDERBERG CONFERENCE 


A United Kingdom participant in the Conference surveyed the general 
trend of Western European-American relationship in the light of changes 
which had occurred during the past year. Whereas the Bilderberg Conference 
had taken place at a time when alarming fissures had seemed to be opening 
up in the Western Alliance, meeting now at Barbizon we could look back 
upon a year of achievement for the West, achievement and progress perhaps 
not fully appreciated in many countries. Europe had had one of the best 
years in the economic field, both as regards production and balance of pay- 
ments, since the war. The Trieste problem, which had long divided Italy from 
Jugoslavia, had at last been resolved; the Balkan Pact had brought Turkey 
and the Eastern Mediterranean closer into the framework of Western defence; 
the speed with which the Paris Agreements, coming after the rejection of the 
European Defence Community, had been accepted, and the prospect of their 
imminent ratification by France, was an astonishing phenomenon. There had 
also been extraordinary progress in the Middle East where the Persian and 
Suez problems had been solved and a new defence policy linking Turkey with 
Pakistan, through Iraq and soon possibly through Iran, was taking shape. 
In the Far East the running sore oflndo-China was at least staunched though 
there was still cause for misgivings as to the ultimate outcome. Above all, 
the Western European countries and the U.S.A. had moved closer to each 
other in their conceptions of Far Eastern policy. It was generally recognised 
that, in the particular differences which had divided us over the Formosa pro- 
blem, the U.S.A. was making most serious efforts with the result that our 
positions were moving closer together. The decline in McCarthyism had been 
particularly refreshing and the replacement of “liberation” by the idea of 
“competitive co-existence” and of “massive” by “measured” retaliation had 
increased confidence among many Europeans. The speaker referred to recent 
changes in the Soviet Union which were not likely to have any profound 
effect on the nature of Soviet foreign policy. In his country it was believed, 
however, that these changes had more connection with Sino-Soviet relations 
than with those between the Soviet and Western Europe. It appeared that 
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China was demanding a very high level of' capital investment from the Soviet 
Union over a long period. 

In spite of the progr ess of the past year, there was need for caution in facing 
the future. In the speaker’s view, relations between Western Europe and the 
U.S.A. contained four major problems. First there was the atomic stalemate. 
While people had not yet been able to decide whether it could reduce or 
increase the necessity for conventional forces, it was more likely than ever that 
we had to face a very long period of cold war and that measures to reduce 
conflicts of interest inside the Western community would gain ever greater 
importance. There was developing, moreover, a new division within this 
community between those who possessed atomic striking power and those 
who did not. The facts of atomic war imposed inter-continental interdepen- 
dence in strategy and there had been very little progress so far towards a 
corresponding inter-continental inter-dependence in diplomacy. Secondly 
there remained the problem of co-ordinating our foreign economic problems 
more successfully and thereby achieving the general aims of the Western 
Alliance. Finally there were two problems concerning negotiation between 
the West and East during a period of co-existence. There was as yet no effect- 
ive common policy within the Western Alliance on German reunification 
and, without such a common policy, the community of Western Europe which 
we hoped would emerge from the Paris Treaties would have great difficulty 
in consolidating itself. There remained the great problem of divergencies 
between the U.S.A. and some of the interested Western European powers over 
relations with the communist countries, notably China, in the Far East. Some 
600 million uncommitted Asians were looking on to see which way the issue 
would be decided. We must try to understand more clearly how the Asian 
peoples themselves feel about this problem. Meanwhile it seemed that India 
had moved a little closer to the West from a position of total non-commitment 
whereas Japan had moved a little further away from the West from a position 
of total commitment. 

In concluding, the speaker stressed the necessity of seeing communist 
propaganda in its relation to concrete situations in different countries since 
that propaganda was always cleverly adjusted to meet a variety of different 
situations. It was consequently more than ever important to ensure that, 
before any of our countries took a specific action, the reaction of its allies, in 
their differing circumstances, should be carefully considered. Actions counted 
far more than words in dealing with these situations. 

The United States group believed that the degree of bipartisan co-operation 
which was developing from the present constitutional position in the U.S.A. 
could be added to the balance in favour of Western relations. The broad 
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measure of support for his foreign policy upon which the President was now 
able to call, from perhaps two-thirds or three-quarters of the Republican 
Party and a considerable proportion of the Democratic Party, enabled many 
important questions to be dealt with in a mood of moderation and responsibility. 

An American participant drew attention to the progress in the development 
of atomi.c energy for peaceful purposes which had occurred since the meeting 
at Bilderberg and which could have far-reaching effects on the social, political 
and economic stability of the various countries and consequently on their 
mutual relationship. There had been organised in the United States a group 
with the purpose of developing relationships on a non-governmental basis in 
the different countries concerned with the peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
there had been a very warm response. The speaker had visited fourteen 
different countries since Bilderberg and had had discussions with many im- 
portant people in them on the subject, which was one of great importance 
to our group. 

It was also suggested that among the problems that we should have to face 
next year, and which could have a disruptive effect if not dealt with very 
carefully, was the review of the United Nations Charter. The first speaker 
believed that it would be dangerous to attempt any radical modification but 
there might be something to be said for finding out whether the Russians would 
agr ee to a code of behaviour on the veto, and par ticularly to make it no longer 
apply to the question of new members. He thought that feeling in his 
country would be against pressing for any change in the Charter which would 
be likely to come up against really determined opposition by the Soviet. 

There was a very considerable body of opinion which felt that the assessment 
of progress, with which this discussion had been opened, was over-optimistic. 
The series of achievements outlined by the first speaker, with the exception 
perhaps of the improvements in the Middle East, were really successes obtained 
in the field of traditional diplomacy and were not founded on public opinion. 
The Trieste settlement, comforting as it was, could not, for example, have any 
profound effect on the dominating preoccupation of relations between East 
and West which had not thereby been modified. The set-back resulting from 
the non-ratification of the European Defence Community had been made 
good by a new policy but it was a policy which could not, in France at least, 
be grasped ideologically by public opinion. Events had opened new possibil- 
ities for the communists in France which we still could not meet with a positive 
idea since the European thesis had been weakened and could not in any 
way be revived by the Paris Pacts; ratification of the Paris Pacts was seen to 
be necessary in order to prevent the rupture of Atlantic solidarity but did not 
seem to offer new possibilities for the construction of Europe. What was 
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needed was a great effort to give again the hope, the expectation, the idea of 
European construction spectacular enough to be seized by public opinion. 
Only by inducing this hope of immediate construction could we build up the 
moral and ideological strength needed to treat satisfactorily with the East. 

Germany was divided as never before and the iron curtain ran through the 
heart of the country. It was as though the United States were divided on the 
Mason-Dixon line. The German people were strong against communism and 
knew that their destiny was with the West but so far no progress towards 
the reunification of Germany was in sight. 

An American speaker, while welcoming the confidence brought by recent 
successes, felt that we should not allow ourselves to become complacent over 
the solution of somewhat routine problems. There were others yet to be re- 
solved, for example the Israeli problem, the Kashmir problem, the North 
African problem and many more which we could not yet see but which were 
being created. Americans were very much worried by what was happening 
in the Far East where the last year had been nothing short of disastrous. The 
world situation had not been impr oved simply because the centre of difficulties 
had been transferred from Europe to the Far East and today we faced a possi- 
bility of armed conflict which could broaden into world war, the greatest 
danger of the post-war period, with the possible exception of the Berlin blockade. 
There were two questions which should be looked at. One was that of com- 
munist China which had now developed as an independent motivating force 
with great and alarming prospects for the immediate future. The second was 
the possibility opened to us by the changes in Russia. If the new, or some 
subsequent, regime were to create a monolith such as Stalin created we should 
incur the criticism of posterity for not having taken advantage of the period 
of uncertainty, instability and lack of strength before the regime had entrenched 
itselfl 

In the view of a Belgian participant the fundamental problem which domin- 
ated all our thoughts was the problem of relations between East and West. 
The question was whether ground had been gained or lost in the cold war. 
It did not seem that we had gained much ground and, at least in the psycho- 
logical field, some had been lost. For this reason we must press on with a 
common approach in the Western world towards the problems of the cold war; 
a common approach between the U.S.A. and Western Europe. This brought 
us back to a tangible issue which we should examine at once to see whether 
anything constructive could be done. Relations between East and West 
could not be resolved if one did not deal first and at the centre with the German 
problem. To try to settle the other problems throughout the world, while 
leaving open the question of German reunification and participation in Western 
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defence, in the heart of Europe, would mean constantly having to begin again. 

In the field of atomic energy scientific discovery was continually overtaking 
itself, advancing more and more rapidly than had been foreseen by the most 
well-informed scientists. It now seemed dangerous to exclude any hypothesis 
in considering national defence and we found ourselves on shifting ground 
where it .would be wise to plan even for the worst. It could not be excluded 
that the scientists would put the bomb into the hands of more and mor e people 
and soon “the atomic bomb would become the arm of the poor”. The same 
applied to the development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, where we 
had almost to foresee the unforeseeable. 

The first speaker, replying to the general discussion on his survey of progress 
during the preceding year, said that he still believed that progress had been 
made because public opinion had at last tended to settle down so that the 
policies of our various countries could be adjusted to r ealities by the diplomats. 
As an example of this, American public opinion had shown its unwillingness 
to become involved on the mainland of Asia; British public opinion had been 
clearly against greater commitments in the Middle East; and the French 
people had shown that they wanted to cut their losses in Indo-China. It 
appeared to him also that they had shown that they were not as a majority 
in favour of E.D.C. but would support a policy which would not involve quite 
so close a merger, though this was admittedly very controversial. In his 
opinion the necessary unity of action could be achieved by co-ordination; 
even this was difficult to achieve and he did not think more was possible. 
Britain’s readiness to co-operate on the continent since the war had been 
conditioned largely by America’s readiness to co-operate with Europe. West- 
ern European union was an essential pressure group inside NATO, but in no 
circumstances an alternative to it. 

Another European participant assessed the balance of Western European 
relations as being, in spite of their ups and downs, better than they were eight 
or nine months ago. The field of mutual understanding between America 
and Western Europe had, he thought, broadened. We saw one another’s 
point of view better and the overtones were less harsh. At the same time there 
had been some frightening indications of disunion between the two main 
components of the Western world when so much remained still to be done 
for that close understanding which alone could see us through the troubled 
times which we were traversing. What was more necessary than anything else 
was a better organisation of contacts between America and Western Europe 
at all levels where public opinion is made ; government, parliaments and con- 
gress, and especially the press. Governments, he believed, were best equipped 
for this in the sense that they had two standing means of contact ; diplomacy 
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and the visits of statesmen. One witnessed too often the distressing spectacle 
of people shouting at each other across the ocean without any real contact 
and simply engaging in polemics which were a joy to the Soviet Union. 
This was distinctly disadvantageous to the unity of the Western world, unity 
sorely needed and the real purpose of this meeting. We had been very glad 
to see in Europe from time to time visiting groups from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate. It would constitute a great advance if these 
visits could be more systematised and more frequent. We could not afford 
unnecessary divisions and a great deal more could be done about this than 
was being done at present. 

From the discussion it appeared that there was a general feeling that the 
Western world had not, in spite of a number of successes in the diplomatic 
field, made any really appreciable advance in the cold war. Some ground 
had indeed been lost. It was necessary to oppose communist propaganda 
and infiltration with something more than mere co-ordination, more than a 
series of alliances and more than the routine successes of diplomatic technique. 
Public opinion was the vitally important factor and without it the treaties 
which had been discussed would be mere pieces of paper. The central pro- 
blem of German reunification was most urgent and must first be attacked if 
a real policy towards the East was to be successful. 

There emerged from the discussion as key problems the unification of 
Europe; the question of China; the adjustment of Western policies to meet 
the change of leadership in the U.S.S.R.; the measures which we should 
take to improve Western European-U.S.A. relations through the medium of 
better understanding and co-operation between parliamentary representatives 
and the very great need for improvement in press relations. Above all it was 
necessary to give to youth in the West a new and realisable hope for the future, 
an idea which it could grasp and which could fire its imagination. If this 
were not achieved the slow tide of communism would continue to eat away 
the Western defence and the cold war would be lost. 
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II. COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN VARIOUS 
WESTERN COUNTRIES 

The extent and manner of communist infiltration of the West was surveyed 
by various participants who expressed the following views. 

Great Britain 

Communist ideology had never appealed to the people either emotionally 
or politically and the party strength was relatively very small, amounting pos- 
sibly to 40,000 or 50,000. As a result communists had had to work by means 
of infiltration towards the dominating position which they required. To this 
end they used constitutional processes and subversion to secure positions of 
influence and power in industrial life, both in the factories and in the great 
trades unions and had been successful to an alarming degree. Two British 
trades unions were already communist dominated and a third, the largest of 
all with over a million members, was now threatened. The leaders of the 
Communist Party in Great Britain were Russian agents and the situation was 
obviously, therefore, a very dangerous one. We had seen communist inspired 
strikers threaten the economic life of the country and we had seen communist 
influence inside the unions playing a political role. This influence was steadily 
growing. The speaker was himself associated with a small organisation called 
“Common Cause”, the avowed purpose of which was to combat communism 
openly and publicly. A careful study of communist methods had been made 
in an effort to meet them on their own ground, where they were most active, 
at their meetings; to provide public speakers against them and to print and 
distribute pamphlets, leaflets and handbills giving extracts from Stalin’s 
speeches and other communist material. Trades union leaders had already 
asked this organisation for help on special occasions. We must realise, how- 
ever, that this was inadequate and we must convince our people that this 
threat of communism to England was an insidious one and must be met more 
vigorously. Unfortunately the general public was almost apathetic whereas 
the communists derived their strength from their set purpose, their well 
directed activity and their apparently adequate financial resources. There 
were no means of stopping propaganda material from reaching the country 
and Russian funds could reach private individuals without any difficulty. 
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Germany 

Communist activities had increased in Germany after the Berlin and 
Geneva Conferences and during the talks and parliamentary debates about 
the Paris Agreements. Nevertheless, it remained a less severe danger than, 
apparently, in England and was confined largely to professionals. 

The technique of propaganda was to emphasise not communism but reuni- 
fication and mutual relations and was directed against foreign armies in 
Germany, against America and against Western influence in general. Al- 
though in the summer elections the communists had increased their vote they 
had not achieved the five per cent, minimum necessary to any party in order 
to obtain seats. They did better in shop-steward elections in the industrial 
field. This was probably because workers and employees felt they presented 
a less bureaucratic and more aggressive type of representation than the others 
and so could be relied upon to speak up to management in a crisis. 

There is increasing contact between East and West Germany and visits 
were received from factory and university delegations, cities, and other groups. 
At all times the topic was reunification, the German future and freedom within 
the capitalist and communist worlds. As a rule the speakers from the East 
gave the impression of being better trained and more convincing in debate, 
since they had a positive concept and a force of convictron. 

It was evident, also, that the visits of sporting teams from the communist 
countries and their success in the sporting field, had had a propaganda effect 
out of all proportion to their importance. 

The speaker would not make too optimistic a statement; at present people 
were living in a successful economic atmosphere which kept them from being 
gloomy about social and political developments. The main cause of commu- 
nist successes was the lack of allegiance to a better cause. Ever since the first 
war it had been the issues of idealism which had inter ested people, and especi- 
ally young people, in social and political life. There had been the breakdown 
of idealism in the national-socialist time, re-education and all the confusion 
which resulted therefrom. It had been said that the European idea created 
a substitute and possibly it consumed a great deal of idealism among the youth 
of Germany, offering a new social world and something to believe in. All 
this had been destroyed in public opinion and the shock still told on positive 
attitudes towards communism. 

Communist action was one which prefered to outflanks rather than to march 
directly on its political objective. For example, its propaganda never spoke 
of the communist economic-political system. One got the impression that 
economics no longer existed in the sphere of communist propaganda whereas 
five or six years ago the communists voted above all for economic results. 


Today they spoke only of communist pacifism; not neutralism but pacifism, 
in much the same way as in 1917 when the communists of those days pr eached 
pacifism above all: “Let us lay down our arms”. Communist propaganda 
did not create communists in Germany but it touched something psychological 
in the heart of every German who, though perhaps too late, was now thorough- 
ly anti-militarist. 

There were certain very elementary currents among the German working 
masses which have nothing to do with communism but which could be ex- 
ploited by communist propaganda. This was the pacifist, anti-militarist current 
which is very characteristic of the spirit of the German working classes and 
not only of the working classes. Recently a Gallup poll had been held among 
the students of certain German universities; only 56% had favoured German 
rearmament and of that 56%, half applied to it conditions which appeared 
to be actually unrealisable and the rest were unconditionally against any 
form of rearmament. These were movements that must be taken into con- 
sideration and it would be a mistake to think that they would disappear 
tomorrow or the next day. They were fundamental. 

Since the unions were now closed to them the communists worked by direct 
action on enterprise. Here, too, they did not talk of communism; not even 
of socialism. They spoke of such and such conditions of work in such and 
such a factory; that there were not enough flowers in the window-boxes, for 
example, or things of that kind; that holidays were not properly distributed. 
By these means they succeed in obtaining a certain credit for a certain number 
of individuals who in fact acted as communist officials. 

A situation peculiar to Germany was that, up to date, there was no com- 
munist intelligentzia whereas in France, perhaps also in Great Britain and 
Italy, the great danger was that the intelligentzia, for very different reasons, 
inclined to the communist side. That is not the case in Germany. 

But the party knew communist tactics by unhappy experience. If one did 
not resist from the beginning one always lost. A result of this attitude, he 
believed, was the revolt, one could even say revolution, of workers in East 
Berlin and in the Soviet Zone of 17th June 1953. 

France 

The speaker began by regretting that we always spoke of communist in- 
fluence and communism and that we should have had that vocabulary imposed 
upon us. In reality not one Frenchman in 20,000 had read ten lines of Karl 
Marx, though that did not pr event all Frenchmen from having an opinion about 
Karl Marx, which was unfortunate in a country which considered itself the 
land of Descartes. It was probably the same in all other countries. There 
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was a risk, in France for example, that the idea of something communal, of 
community, something communist in itself, was not disagreeable if one did 
not know what is behind it. If, from the beginning, we had called them 
Bolcheviks, Leninists or Stalinists instead of communists we should have 
demonstrated much more clearly this obedience to Russia because their thesis a 

had nothing to do with the text of communism. § 

In France there was a deep-seated tendency to assume that progress was to 
the Left and that progressives were on the Left. What the word “Left” meant 
was not very well understood but as soon as one took up position on the Left 
one stood for progress. Moreover, from the fact that communism is so chris- 
tened, the press always refered to communists as being of the extreme Left and 
there was nothing in that to frighten a large part of the population. On the j 

contrary, there was much that could please those who, in accordance with an 
old French saying, recognised no enemies to the Left. It was M. Herriot who 
first said that, some twenty-five years ago: “No emenies to the Left”. Should 
we not one fine day all agree to say that communists were not communists 
and that they were neither to the Left nor to the Right, but to the East? 

An essential theme of communist propaganda was that a Russian victory 
was inevitable and that Russian victory was victory for communism, thus for 
progress and for youth, and that seemed to open up an horizon. Youth was 
not very reasonable and would rather that we spoke to it of hope than of 
justification for the situation in which it is kept. 

The anti-German feelings of a large proportion of the French people were 
exploited, as was everything else. Whereas we now find French and German 
friends working side by side for a Franco-German rapprochement, the com- 
munists do exactly the reverse. In France they exploit hatred for Germany, 
pretending at the same time to be the friends of those Germans who, on some 
particular point, appear to take a position comparable with their own. 

Public opinion, as a recent election within the speaker’s Department had 
shown, did not follow the communists. They are, as his German colleague 
had just emphasised, followed by the intellectuals or, rather, those who took 
themselves for intellectuals, which was a lot of people. It was a fashion; one 
was a progressive, not a communist. In general, in the world of the intellect- 
uals people were crypto-communist, fellow-travellers and neutralists. One 
could not be entirely communist because the communists were really too close 
to Russian policy; one could not be neutralist since that did not appear 
sufficiently revolutionary, so one was progressive on the theme of “No enemies 
to the Left” and, because our propaganda placed them on the extreme Left, 
a great number of intellectuals followed them. 

The number of people who took out communist party cards had dropped 


more than 40% in two years. The readers of Humamti decreased daily ac- 
cording to the circulation figure which the newspapers were obliged to furnish. 
The number of C.G.T. cards had become grotesque, the audiences at commu- 
nist party meetings had dwindled to ridiculous proportions. But nevertheless, 
if there were elections, the communists would lose few votes because people 
would vote for them as a means of expressing their discontent. On the other 
hand, at the political and parliamentary level they had gained influence; 
for the last year they had made and unmade governments. 

Anti-German and a certain amount of anti-American sentiment has been 
worked upon in such a way as to exploit French nationalism. This has led 
to the appearance of representatives of the traditional French extreme right 
on the same platform as communist orators so that it was not surprising that 
some workers considered the communists to be sound representatives of 
French nationalism. The communists have a powerful press, almost unlimited 
funds, and a militant hard core which did not diminish. 

But the five million communist votes cast at recent elections were made up 
not by the communists but by the discontented. The clearest way for an 
elector to express his discontent is to vote communist. In all there were not 
500,000 real communists. There were 4,250,000 discontented and the moment 
that the reasons for this discontent were removed the French communist 
party would be in retreat. It is solely by making poverty disappear in France 
that we could strike a blow at the communist party and diminish its influence: 
above all, because it was a deep-rooted sentiment in the heart of every French- 
man, it was necessary to remove the sense of injustice. 


Belgium 

In Belgium the communists had little influence as regards Belgian workers 
in the political and trades union spheres, but the situation concerning the 
numerous foreign workers was different. There were many Italians and a fair 
number of refugee workers, including Poles and Jugoslavs. In Belgium, even 
among the union organisations, they were rarely equipped to deal with these 
workers and to understand their mentality, because of language difficulties. 
The communists worked on them and exploited such things as industrial acci- 
dents, even street accidents which had nothing to do with work, and organised 
dances “in aid of the victims of capitalism”. 

Many of the Italian workers left their homes in Naples and Sicily because 
they could not find work and in consequence they were discontented and 
tended to be revolutionary in that they wanted to change the social economy 
of Europe. They were therefore an easy prey to the communists. 

From time to time the governments of the countries from which these 
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I workers came, among them Italy, sent delegates to help therm These dele- 

r gates are not always well chosen and, even when they came from countries 

i those governments were by no means communist, they often had 

u tendencies and helped the communist parties to exploit them Another poi 

{ was that these foreign workers were not worked upon by the Belgian commun 

t party but by foreigners in Belgium who were m touch with the communist 

I party in Belgium or were simply agents sent to Belgium from Moscow. 

I The attitude of the Belgian employers was fortunately very good and had 

; altered s i n ce the period before the war; but some of them tended too easily to 

1 classify as communist all those who made claims on them but who were not 

| communists at all. Organised labour was well disciplined and 

- dancer came from the floating body of non-union workers, happily not very 

large Employers recognised this and, instead of coming into conflict with 
the unions, preferred workers belonging to a central union to non-union men. 

Italy 

About 50% of what had already been said about communism in France 
could be said about it in Italy. Nevertheless, the problem was serious m Italy. 
In the present parliament there were nearly 140 communist deputies, 
were some 2 million inscribed party members and the 

CGT. was absolute, although there was no infiltration of the Christian 
Socialist and Republican unions. The communist vote was a hide more th 
5 millions and it increased slightly at the last elections as compared wth pre- 
vious ones. The increase in the total vote of the extreme lef was due rather 

to the socialist party than to the communist party. Any ^ 
communist party vote could be explained by two reasons the 1948 ^ 
took place under the shadow of the Prague coup which allowed government 
propaganda to alarm certain neutral elements. Further, at that time Jugos a 
was still cominformist so that in the Trieste affair the communists were obliged 
to maintain an anti-national position whereas when Jugoslavia 
Moscow propaganda the communists in Italy were able to adopt an ultra 
nationalist attitude over Trieste. In general, however 

were not so much exploited by the propaganda of the Italian Communist 
Party as they were, for example, in France. They exploited questions concerning 
peace and the atomic bomb, from the fear which it created, but perhaps took 
into account the fact that the Italian working masses did not react to a subject 
like Trieste, for example, so keenly as would be the case m France if 

German problem were high-lighted. Elated 

A most serious feature was that in Italy communism had not been isolated. 

At the Constituant Assembly elections in 1946, contrary to all expectations, 
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the socialist party polled many more votes than the communists. If the 
socialist party of the time had remained a socialist party like the French or 
the German socialist parties, there would not be a politically serious situation 
in Italy today. The Russians saw that and had worked at it and found in 
Nenni a perfect tool. As a result we had in the Italian Chamber 75 Nenni- 
socialist deputies, that is to say almost crypto-communists, and 19 social 
democrats. This was very serious because the worker who voted socialist did 
not want to vote communist. That was not to say that he was on the Right 
but he rejected the communist ideology, as far as he was able to understand it. 
This basic difference was lost because the direction and leadership of this 
socialist party was completely, or very largely, in the hands of the communists. 

As regards communist propaganda there were the same features of absolute 
unscrupulousness and complete demagogy as in other countries. It was also 
true to say that the communist party had its real basis in the discontented 
people because a great proportion of the two million party members had 
no idea what communism really was. It was not being optimistic to say that 
not more than 100,000 members were militants who, if not convinced, were at 
least persuaded that they were ready to obey any order that came from Mos- 
cow; the others were discontented persons. It was a complex discontent 
sometimes bewildering to foreign observers of the Italian political scene; there 
were peasants in Tuscany and Romagna who were among the richest in 
Europe, but violently communist, whereas in Southern Italy very poor agri- 
cultural wage-earners were violently monarchist; a higher percentage of 
employed North Italian workers voted communist than those not working. 
Despite these complications, discontent was essentially the root of the trouble 
and Italy was among those countries whose population had reason for dis- 
content. 

Figures for Italian unemployment, put at two million completely and at 
two or three million partially employed, were difficult to establish precisely 
in a country of strong family attachments and relations between town and 
country. The fact remained that the average Italian income was 250 dollars 
a year. A similar situation was experienced at the turn of the century but 
at that time North America alone was absorbing 600,000 Italian immigrants 
a year, which gave a relative political stability. Italian emigration now aver- 
aged 100,000 units per annum which only sufficed approximately to absorb 
the year’s new recruits to the labour force but not the mass which remained 
from the war and post-war periods when there was no investment. The 
gravity of this situation lay in the fact that it gave the communists a sort of 
monopoly of hope. To the Italian workers or small bourgeois intellectuals 
with no employment and no chance to find it, they said “Come with us and 
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we will find work for everyone.” The decisive factor was to transfer hope 
from the side of communism to that of democracy. 

The communist party disposed of enormous funds and it was calculated that 
they spent not less than 200 million dollars a year on propaganda in Italy, 
actually more than American aid. Their organisation was continuous and, 
whereas the Christian Democrats and other parties spent a maximum of 
three months in preparing for elections, the communists were constantly 
mobilised, constantly engaged in the electoral fight and had the means to 
keep their pre-election machine continually working. 

Switzerland 

In Switzerland the communist party represented only 2.25% of the electoral 
body. That was about the normal proportion of discontented people in a 
country which was doing well. There was always an irreducible core. The 
Swiss communists did not come from infiltration; they were autochtones. For 
the most part they were workers and a certain proportion were students who 
were having what might be called their distemper. 

The lack of influence of the Swiss communist party was connected with the 
political and social structure of the country, that was to say with the extreme 
dispersion of political r esponsibility and to the federalist for mula of consider- 
able communal and cantonal autonomy which cut the ground from under 
the feet of every ideological campaign. 

If there was no communist infiltration in the sense of a communist party, 
there were all the same other communist infiltrations which came entirely 
from outside, through foreign diplomatists. That was the real communist infil- 
tration in Switzerland ; the legations of countries of the East. 

The Swiss were a neutral people but public opinion was unanimously 
against anything which represented Russian communism. 

There was another form of communist infiltration in Switzerland which did 
not appear to be exclusively Swiss and that was infiltration by communist pro- 
paganda of the press. The communists had succeeded in gaining a certain 
amount of attention in the Western press and it was extremely important to 
consider this. For example, headlines were recently given to the views of 
M. Pontecorvo, the press thus playing the communist role in a way in which 
the communists would never have dreamed. 

Portugal 

In Portugal there were all the conditions of a fruitful soil for communism. 
The country was poor in resources and in its general economy. We had just 
been given the figure for Italy, but, according to the introduction of the five 


year plan now in force in Portugal, the average income of the population was 
a little more than 2 / 3 of the same categories in Italy. The existing conditions 
were what was required for communist infiltration but, strangely enough, there 
were almost no communists in Portugal. 

There were several reasons for this. First, the population was extremely 
religious; the country had never had diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia; 
there was ’no Russian Embassy or Legation in Lisbon and no Consulate. In 
other words, there was no propaganda centre. 

There were no funds for propaganda because the system of financial control 
was such that it is nearly impossible for sums of money to cross the frontier 
without the authorities knowing something about it. Then, the trades union 
system was part of the corporative organisation of the state. They were almost 
state organs. The right to strike did not exist. If there were differences be- 
tween workers and management these differences were taken, obligatorily, 
before labour tribunals and were decided by these impartial organs. Finally, 
communism in so far as it did exist was very far from having that monopoly 
of hope which had been mentioned here in connection with other countries. On 
the contrary, it was the government that had the monopoly of hope in Portugal 
and to show that this hope was well founded there were figures which could be 
given, and solid reasons, because, for a quarter of a century this country of arch- 
poverty, in the most absolute destitution, had made very remarkable progress. 

In conclusion, communism in Portugal was largely negative, but it was good 
to know that there was at least one country in the world where communism 
played no part. 

Norway 

About 90,000 people in Norway voted for the communists but of these it 
was probable that much less than half were real communists who put loyalty 
to the Soviet Union above their loyalty to Norway. Their strength had de- 
clined from some 10% of the electorate in 1945 to about 5% today. They 
had had few successes, had brought on only two or three political strikes 
and had been disappointed in their attempts to lead the People’s Fronts. 
Nevertheless, they constituted a bigger problem than their 5% of the electorate. 
Communism was unevenly distributed and in the North, in places where the 
country directly faces Soviet Russia, they might reach 30%. While these were 
local concentrations they presented a real problem, and their existence was 
probably due to the fact that they lived in what were really “forgotten bo- 
roughs” where social and living conditions had been insufficiently developed. 
The present Labour Government was aware of this and had laid much emphasis 
on development in the North. The communists had no real influence in the 
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central trades union leadership but at local levels they sometimes had a 
controlling influence because they had been able to maintain the shop-stewards 
and the majority on the local union boards. This they had achieved not 
through ideological reasoning or propaganda, which would not have helped 
them, but through providing clever shop-stewards and clever trades union- 
ists. When their leadership was challenged even the most level-headed men 
would say: “Why do you introduce politics into the trades union?”. That 
had been a difficult problem with which the trades unions and the Labour 
Party had been able to deal in co-operation. The members had first to be 
persuaded that it was necessary to take it up and fight it. Thus there had been 
an agreeable house-cleaning in both Northern and Southern areas, although 
there were still places where success had not been achieved. 

On the whole there was a characteristic lack of communist propaganda in 
Norway and their tactics, not very successful, had been to play the role of 
innocents pursued by the State using unlawful means. 

Sweden 

The communists reached their peak in 1946, when they gained 11% of 
the vote. Probably only a small percentage were real communists, the rest 
being discontented people. They had retained their strength rather longer 
in the trades unions but had gradually lost ground. 

There were few communists in Southern Sweden but in Stockholm, Gothen- 
berg and in the North they formed the traditionally Left party. Wages in the 
North were very high so that they were not poor and there was no correlation 
between poverty and communism in Sweden ; if there was any correlation at 
all it was between the extreme religious movements and communism in remote 
districts and in large cities. This was a complicated problem but the important 
conclusion was that communism was not correlated with poverty. 

The communists had pursued a persistent policy of placing their trusted 
officials and organisers at points of military importance such as the Bcfors 
gun factory where they were always very strong in the trades union, and also 
in the Northern unions where the big power stations were located. They had 
organised a great deal of espionage and only a few days ago a new spy organ- 
isation was discovered. 

As in Germany, the communists worked through the medium of sport and 
competitors were invited to Russia. They had intensified peace propaganda 
and were now trying to monopolise propaganda against the atomic bomb. 
They hammered away perpetually at their theme : “Are you against the atomic 
bomb? Then you are with us.” This simple propaganda was effective. It 
would help Swedish propaganda against communism a great deal now, when 
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all this talk was going on, if the position about control of atomic weapons were 
repeated over and over again. 

In Sweden, while the communists were few, there was a group called the 
“third standpointers”. Very few intellectuals were communists but a consider- 
able number, and some writers, were third standpointers. These were not 
quite the same as fellow-travellers but were a very mild variety who say that the 
Americans and Russians were both extremes and that it was necessary to 
keep away from them; a kind of ideological neutrality, which was not the 
position of Swedish democracy. They used arguments such as that it is no 
easier for a Swede to get into the U.S.A. than it is into the U.S.S.R. ; they 
used the fact that the U.S.A. publishes the number of its unemployed in millions 
and not in percentages and a figure of three, four or five millions sounds a lot 
in Sweden with only seven million inhabitants. The best argument against 
the third standpointers was freedom. The West, and particularly the U.S.A., 
had a high standard of freedom whereas in Russia there was a low standard 
and slave labour. It was essential to go on repeating the things which seemed 
so self-evident as to make repetition unnecessary; the fact that the West had 
reduced its armaments from 1945 to 1948 and that responsibility for the cold 
war rested with Russia and the Eastern bloc who continued to rearm; that 
all this explained why Russia had had some success in her foreign policy. It 
must be made very clear to ignorant people that, because Russia had not 
reduced her armaments when the Western powers did disarm, there had arisen 
the situation of today. Repetitio est mater studiorum. 

The Netherlands 

The situation in the Netherlands was contrary to that in many other 
countries in so far that there was a communist trades union, a very large social- 
democrat trades union and two Christian (one Catholic and one Protestant) 
trades unions. The communists, in spite of having their own union, which in 
many respects was fortunate for the country, had tried to infiltrate the other 
unions. 

Their tactics were to appeal to the worker in little things which were not 
communistic in themselves. They would, for example, stage theatrical per- 
formances in which one seemingly non-communist worker would argue with 
another apparent non-communist on some subject which might be a source 
of discontent in the factory. Both men would be in their pay and would lead 
up to a conclusion coming close to the communist party line which thus seemed, 
to the average worker, to be confirmed by obvious non-comnrunists. The 
same processes were used for getting shop-stewards elected. 

The Catholic Trades Union had been the only one to try to meet them 
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effectively on their own ground, organising the same things, using the same 
weapons, and holding meetings in the breaks and during lunch time; trying to 
find out when the communist attack was coming and forestalling it. As in 
other countries, there was a task for the unions to undertake; to be awake to 
the facts and to work hard in preventing communist infiltration by the methods 
already described. The Unions could do this where the owners and manage- 
ment could not. 

The communist strength in the Netherlands had dropped from 12% to 
5%, where it was likely to stay. The 5%, however, were largely loyal commun- 
ists whose party work was about equivalent to that of 15% in the other parties. 
As in other countries, also, they worked on the intelligentzia. Behind all this 
was the Soviet change of attitude with r egar d to spor ts and culture. When the 
West had seemed to be making headway towards a United Europe, the Soviets 
immediately started sending ballet dancers, musicians and sporting teams into 
Western Europe. They would show the world that they were part of Europe 
and thus not only gr adually disr upt this idea of a Wester n European Commun- 
ity but, by getting the most conservative of our newspapers to describe the 
feats of individual sportsmen and ballet dancers, they gave the impression 
that there was something nice and charming about it all. All this was put 
on today, as it could be taken off tomorrow, as part of the same central plan 
and under the same central leadership, with the sole purpose of dividing us. 

Denmark 

There was no danger of communism taking over Denmark or achieving real 
political influence in the country. The communist vote shrank from election 
to election. Their aim had therefore changed and they now tried to split the 
people on different political problems, working not through their own organi- 
sations but through peace and neutralist organisations and through people 
whom they could influence. They aimed at discrediting the Government and 
Parliament and most of Danish foreign policy. At the moment they were 
concentrating on the Paris Agreements, demanding a plebiscite and attacking 
defensive measures, the last in co-operation with the Socialist Party. This 
was danger ous because it gave the communists a sor t of shield of democratic 
approval and was what they were working for in many countries. They work- 
ed especially among universities and intellectual groups. They had had 
little success but enough to get themselves accepted at their face value by 
people who did not see what they are aiming at. 

They tried, not entirely without success, to persuade Danish youth that they 
stood for peace, comradeship and peaceful co-existence, ft was of vital im- 
portance to counteract this insidious propaganda and to show youth in Europe 
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what European culture can pass on to them, and above all to make them aware 
of the real difference between the communist and the democratic ideology. 

The U.S.A. 

Most Americans would probably agree that communism, for them, was not 
a political movement but a conspiracy serving Soviet Russia as an effective 
instrument of Soviet policy. Americans were therefore inclined to look on 
communism in other countries in the same terms. In 1947 there had been 
generally a relaxed attitude in the U.S.A. ; the Communists themselves 
supported the war effort after German intervention in Russia and Americans 
had respected the military effort of the Russians in the War. There was 
traditional confidence in the power of American political institutions to reject 
extreme ideology such as communism and its intrusion into American politics 
on any significant scale was not feared. There was also the view as late as 
1947 that the iron curtain should be penetrated by a two-way exchange, that 
democratic institutions would prevail in an open and free exchange of views 
and that the communist system could not withstand infection by the virus 
of freedom. Only eight years ago Bedell Smith went to Moscow as Ambassa- 
dor to urge the Soviet Government to accept the many proposals put to them 
by the United States regarding an interchange of scholars, artists, scientists, etc. 

At the beginning of 1948, however, things happened which created alarm 
in the U.S.A.; the loss of Czechoslovakia, the attack on Greece, the Berlin 
blockade; these events were accompanied by cases of espionage in the U.S.A. 
and the penetration of the Government itself by Communists or those in close 
touch with them. The Hiss case made a pr ofound impression upon the political 
system. There was a strong reaction against domestic communists and system- 
atic efforts to remove them from key positions and institutions, from govern- 
ment itself, both civilian and armed forces, from schools, colleges, and sensitive 
positions in industry and science. Security regulations were rigorously tighten- 
ed, loyalty oaths began to appear in federal and state systems as a prerequisite 
for holding public jobs; communist leaders began to be prosecuted for con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government by force and violence. It should be 
pointed out that the effect of communism upon the political system was felt 
most strongly in the by-products of the fight itself rather than in direct engage- 
ments with Communists because the country seemed to become divided on 
the issue. There had, however, been increasing concern not to let the fight 
against communism destroy the unity of the country. McCarthy had been 
censured by the Senate, the American public was becoming bored with him, 
and there was a sense that McCarthyism was bad politics. 

There were probably a few tens of thousands of real Communists in America 
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but there was a determination to prevent communist infiltration into sensitive 
institutions, Government, industry and labour. It would be a mistake to 
assume that the Government had gone into a rigid policy of legislation and 
police action to remove it from the country just for official reasons; there was 
also an unofficial and social rejection of communism. If in some quarters 
communism was fashionable, as had been said during the Conference, in 
America it was now very unfashionable. 

The Communist effort directed towards the U.S.A. was partly intended to 
encourage espionage and subversion, but was particularly aimed at separating 
the country from its friends abroad and weakening the Western coalition. 

It was important to remember that America’s bilateral problems with the 
Soviet Union were few and tension between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. was 
largely due to the fear of what the U.S.S.R. was going to do to other people, 
whether in Europe, the Middle East or Asia; to anti-communism and Ameri- 
ca’s ingrained desire for peace in the international field. Many Americans 
felt a deep indignation that the type of world peace they had hoped to see 
established at the end of the War had been frustrated by the obstinacy and 
aggression of the Soviet Union, which had not honoured its commitments. 
Thus those who were neutralists should recognise that America was in the 
struggle against communism because of her common interest and purpose 
with the free countries of the West and with the joint task of persuading a 
number of other countries to their point of view. 

There was a possibility that neutralism, not neutrality in either the Swedish 
or the Swiss sense, was a luxury only enjoyable beneath the umbrella of United 
States determination and power, especially with regard to nations in Asia. 

The American commitment to an active role in the international sphere 
was related to the fear that otherwise the Soviet Union might come to dominate 
a large part of the world and convert it into the kind of world in which 
Americans did not wish to live. A relaxation of concern about communism 
might therefore strengthen the forces of isolationism. At present the great 
debate about isolation had been largely won for international action by 
America’s interest in building a world in which she can live. 

Another American speaker considered that it would be a wrong assumption 
that the United States would tend to revert to earlier isolationism if the 
problem of relations with the Soviet Union and the problem of aggressive 
communism could be put to rest. As a result of the experience of the last few 
years, world responsibility had become part of the American character. 
In the last two decades American industry had learnt a great deal about its 
responsibilities and if the world were relieved of its tensions there would more 
probably be a mobilising and harnessing of American industrial energies, 
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technical ability and capital to go far towards transforming the world into a 
place in which we all would like to live. A great challenge was presented by 
the possible application of atomic energy to peaceful uses and the new era 
which this would bring about. 

Turkey 

The problem of communism in Turkey was like that in Portugal in that there 
is really no problem. In Turkey the matter had been handled within a demo- 
cratic framework. As in Germany, most people had enough experience of 
the Russians to understand, dislike and fear them. They had lived next to 
the Russians for 700 years and for a large part of that time have been fighting 
them. Their opposition to communism had nothing to do with isolationism 
and Turkey had recently become enthusiastic about private enterprise. Al- 
though they had never been socialist there had always been a large degree 
of State intervention in economic affairs. They had no reservation regarding 
the Jugoslavs, who did not try to export communism, and their antagonism 
to Soviet communism was because it is Russian. The Turkish attitude with 
regard to security was correct but absolutely firm where Turkish interests were 
concerned. No inflammatory statements about Russia were made and correct- 
ness was carried to the extent of being the only country outside the iron curtain 
to send a representative to Stalin’s funeral. The Turks had a long tradition 
of sticking together and not many Turks would be found who would dissociate 
themselves with their Government, whether bad under the Sultans or good 
under democracy, as far as foreigners were concerned. 

The Communist Party was illegal and the best estimate was that, including 
fellow-travellers, there were five to ten thousand out of twenty-one million 
people. The majority of these were probably university students, of which 
there were 20,000 in Turkey, mostly in Istanbul, people who became ideological- 
ly interested at a certain stage of their adolescence or post-adolescence. Re- 
ligious extremists had also tended towards some susceptibility. Under the 
Ataturk regime these were disfranchised in many ways and priests, etc., 
resented it. Those particular elements, however, had been controlled by the 
Government since the attempted assassination of a newspaper editor two years 
ago. Trades Unions, which had not been greatly developed in Turkey, 
had about 100,000 members only and had not been penetrated. If Turkey 
were put under more pressure by Russia it was conceivable that small groups 
might succomb through cowardice but the history of Turkey in standing up 
to Russia makes this unlikely. 
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From the reviews which had been made of the situation in the various 
countries of the West certain common features, well known to those who study 
the problem, took shape. From one central office, which directed the line 
of approach towards the intelligentzia and the discontented, a working instruc- 
tion was disseminated to people who were either prospective communists or 
non-communists destined to be used in the communist service. In support 
of this there were ample funds going into all our countries. On the basis 
that nobody believed foreign propaganda it was always given to nationals 
of each country to spread the word. These people, in every country, were 
not striving for the benefit of those upon whom they worked but were agents 
of Soviet Russian foreign policy. They exploited all the great political issues 
and succeeded in getting some co-operation from some of the most violently 
anti-communist elements. They used written propaganda and exploited 
the small things which caused discontent among non-communist workers 
in order to disrupt industrial life and thus they created the opportunity 
to get to work; lately they had worked effectively through sport and culture 
and finally, through the press which had in some cases been an extremely 
efficient and important instrument in their hands. They obtained, either as 
official, or much more usually unofficial communists, leading positions in 
trades unions, as shop-stewards and in leading newspapers, where they could 
do very great damage to public opinion. 

Communist propaganda was speculating in short-term interests and gave 
voice to all forms of local or class discontent; it accepted all sorts of improbable 
alliances, whether with Church, Monarchy or Nationalism. Emphasis was 
placed on the inevitable success of Russia, whether in the military, economic 
or scientific field. Russian progress had always been presented in percentages, 
starting from a figure low enough to make the increase sound large. The 
verbal distortions were incredible and the false information that was given 
was simply appalling; peace was called war, compulsion called liberty and 
tyranny called democracy. The most difficult element in the whole problem 
seemed not to be the economic but the psychological. 

During this discussion the point had constantly recurred that communism 
had two attractions, social equality or the possibility to get anywhere in the 
system, and the economic security it offered to the unambitious part of the 
population, which was the majority. It took advantage of a social pattern in 
Europe which was evidently not attractive to a large part of the population. 

Wherever the agents of Soviet Russia were at work there seemed to be a 
relatively small central core, acting on Cominform instructions, operating as 
much as possible through democratic institutions, using the freedom which 
our system offered them, and making the utmost use of all those among the 
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intellectuals, uninformed youth and the discontented who did not clearly see 
the hand of Soviet foreign policy behind it all. There was a strong curr ent 
of opinion that the West stood by while this went on, taking but very little 
imaginative and creative action to check it. 
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III. THE UNCOMMITTED PEOPLES 

A. IDEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS 

The Conference discussed the struggle with communism for the uncommitted 
peoples of the world. The ideological and political aspects of this problem 
were introduced first by a European and then by an American rapporteur, 
on the basis of reports which they had prepared and circulated and from 
which the following considerations, inter alia, emerged: 

The European rapporteur considered that the position of the Western world 
vis-a-vis the communist world could scarcely be considered satisfactory. The 
Western world was on the defensive. No war had ever been won by the 
defensive and the cold war could not be won in that way. The weakness 
of the Western world lay in the fact that it contained too many people who, 
deep in their hearts, doubted victory. Too many people thought, feared or 
hoped that the future was with Stalinism. 

We had created the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation to oppose Stalinism 
in all its aspects but today that Organisation had a very difficult task. Set 
on foot to meet the possibility of an attaque brusquee it now found itself facing 
the long struggle of the cold war, perhaps to be prolonged through many 
decades to come. 

Communist propaganda was fundamentally the same throughout, even if 
its tactics differed according to the special circumstances of the countries to 
which it was applied. If it was successful to any degree it meant that there 
was some defect in our system; we all recognised the skill of communist pro- 
paganda but even the most able propaganda could not flourish if it did not 
find favour able ground. Communist propaganda had the advantage of work- 
ing back to a central organisation which directed it and distributed resources. 
It was debatable whether it would be possible or useful to oppose the Com- 
inform with some sort of democratic international which could take its role 
from it and counterbalance it, at least some sort of co-ordination. This had 
been proposed many times in the Atlantic Council but nothing had been done 


about it. Important as it was, however, it could not solve the whole problem. 

Our Liberal-democratic society found itself, by the very fact of communism, 
faced by a challenge and it behoved it to demonstrate its vitality by transform- 
ing itself in a way that could meet that challenge. A vital society must be 
able to adapt itself to necessities,, Stalin himself had recognised this principle 
when, in 1946, he wrote that their victory would come only on the day when 
the productivity of the worker of the communist regime surpassed that of the 
worker of the capitalist regime. 

It was a weakness of Europeans that some of them still dreamt too much 
of a restoration of the world of before 1940, which was impossible, and at 
times we resembled the damned of Dante who walked forward with their 
heads turned backwards. The democratic regime was the best system which 
it had been possible to invent to enable society to be reformed, even radically, 
without revolution. If a political regime remained faithful to its origins and 
was the continual expression of a society, it could endure. If it considered 
itself standard and untouchable it was lost. At times we confused democracy 
with forms of democratic expression. Democracy was eternal but the forms 
of its expr ession could, and must change. The democratic and the communist 
systems had a common origin in the philosophy of the 18th century and t e 
French Revolution. Democracy had arrived at an impasse because it had 
not perceived that political liberty does not necessarily involve economic 
liberty. Communism accentuated the necessity of social justice and oppose 
it to the idea of liberty pure and simple. The Stalinist regime envisaged not 
only the suppression of the class war but the extinction of the classes. The 
question was whether or not the democratic regime was to continue to stand 
by and look on at the differentiation between the classes. 

All this was really the problem of co-existence which meant, if it had a 
meaning, the ability to live side by side with others, respecting at any rate 
their internal regime even if not approving it. Co-existence demanded tole- 
rance and tolerance was not possible if one was convinced in advance, as 
were the Russian Government and the communist international, that only 
one possessed the absolute truth and represented both historical reality and 
the future. Stalinism was a doctrine for the elementary and Stalinists were 
endowed with neither the intelligence nor the critical capacity to doubt it. 
The Russian idea of co-existence was that communist society was the logical 
and biological end-result of human evolution and that different countries 
could not all achieve it at the same time. There was then a period in which 
the capitalist and communist systems must live side by side and during this 
transition period it was the duty of communist countries to do everything 
possible, externally and internally, to aid the evolution of capitalist towards 
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communist society. If the people of the Western world let this happen, they 
were good democrats; if they opposed it, no matter in what form, they were 
dirty fascists. The Russians talked of co-existence but they mentally added 
the word “temporary” which made the reality different. 

It was not true, whatever they might say, that there were no internal contra- 
dictions in the Soviet regime. There were, but the regime took steps to suppress 
them and unfortunately, the totalitarian and police organisation of the 
Soviet state prevented the Western world from taking advantage of them 
to bring about changes which would make real co-existence possible. We 
had to wait for the time when the natural evolution of things and the errors 
of the Soviet Government would accomplish this work. On the other hand, 
the Stalinist world had every opportunity to exploit and accentuate our own 
internal differences. Liberty, by the opportunities which it offered to those 
who wished to suppress it, provided the means of its own downfall. The 
problem could not be solved by suppressing liberty; we must equip ourselves 
to overcome the risks and defects of liberty herself. She would not rally the 
masses for her defence; she confined herself to giving freedom for those who 
worked against her. 

For the Western world, therefore, co-existence must mean defence against 
external communist action and against the sapping of its internal defences. 
Victory in the cold war was the victory of the last quarter of an hour; it would 
go to him who could hold on until internal differences had thrown down his 
opponent. 

If we organised ourselves simply to defend ourselves we risked losing the 
cold war. We must succeed in transforming the idea of liberty into ideology. 
The United States appeared to have succeeded. The European countries 
had not gone far enough and in any case not all to the same extent. It was 
also necessary to get over the class war and class antagonisms. This was the 
challenge posed by Stalinism : “Democratic society cannot succeed in resolving 
its internal contradictions and repairing its political, economic and social 
defects with its system of democr atic liberties which is the code of the Western 
world. The road of the dictatorship of the proletariat is indispensable.” 
It was up to us to show that we can solve this problem of internal contrasts 
without sacrificing the ideal of liberty. We must get rid of passive compla- 
cence in the bounty and perfection of our system. We must not simply think 
that liberty and liberty alone could solve everything but we must also free 
the uncommitted peoples of the kind of conviction and fear that final victory 
would be with the Eastern world. 

The defects of democratic society were not the same in all countries and 
equally the remedies could not be the same, but by co-operation and mutual 
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help it would be easier to apply the remedy. There are stronger and weaker 
countries, healthy and sick. The strong and healthy must help the weak 
and sick. It was a case for Atlantic solidarity and Western solidarity. 

The American rapporteur then gave the views of his Group. By uncommit- 
ted peoples were meant not only the neutr alists of Western Europe, described 
by one speaker as “minority” neutralists within countries .which had committed 
themselves to the Western camp, but the nationalists and anti-colonialists of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East and other parts of the world outside the iron 
curtain who had not made full commitments to the ideas and ideals of the 
West. 

The conditions which induce a climate favourable to communism were 
examined. Discussion of communism in different countries the previous day 
had already covered most of this subject. There were the forces of disruption 
let loose by the war; advancing technology and industrialisation resulting 
in the loosening of old social and political ties, setting people adrift in commun- 
ities where they were not at home; the impact of Western ideas, particularly 
as it affected an intellectual elite coming from the under-developed countries 
but educated either in the U.S.A. or Europe; and what might be called the 
“Revolution of Expectations”, the changing conception among people of the 
under-developed countries as to what they should demand of life after they 
had seen something of the kind of society existing in the Western world. 
There was the demoralising effect of corrupt, impotent or reactionary govern- 
ments attempting to perpetuate outmoded economic or social advantages for 
the benefit of social minorities, and there was the pressure of economic distress. 

There was no exact and inevitable relationship between economic success 
and communist infiltration but it would be mistaken to assume that there 
was no relationship. Economic instability could demoralise whole communities 
and discredit time-honoured societies. It might be that communism did not 
gain adherents so quickly under conditions of extreme economic distress as 
when individuals were either less well off than they used to be or climbing 
the economic ladder at a pace which they regarded as too slow. It was in- 
disputable that the corrosive effects of unemployment, poverty and a static 
or deteriorating economy were effective conditions for communism. 

Communism in theory held out illusive attractions. It had the appearance 
of a positive ideology, even if the Soviet Union did not always pr actise it, and, 
in certain conditions and parts of the world it could fill in the gap left by a 
discredited system in which the individual had lost faith. It told people 
that they were rational and free, offering them the comfortable fetters of 
authoritarian security; it put emphasis on group activity, creating a feeling 
of safety within the group for those whose family, tribal or community relation- 
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ships had been disrupted. The communists misrepresented themselves 
incessantly as the prophets of peace. They put much emphasis on propaganda 
against atomic weapons not only because it had an important appeal to people 
who were frightened by the existence of these weapons, but because it was to 
their advantage to restrict warfare to conventional weapons when they had 
an enormous preponderance in man-power and in the resources which they 
could mobilise. Finally, they exploited hatreds generated by systems which, 
in the past, sanctioned unfair class, racial or economic discriminations, promis- 
ing power and fulfilment to those who felt themselves capable of leadership 
but frustrated under existing systems. 

Communism also offered to people, or even countries, engaged in a struggle 
the possibility of an illusive support. There was always a tendency among 
those engaged in a struggle for power towards the wishful thinking that they 
could accept temporary communist assistance without paying the price of 
permanent subjugation. 

In addition to its attractions, communism also had its threats. The principal 
of these were the Red Army and Air Force and the satellite armies and they 
obviously had a very real relevance for those countries within striking distance. 

The attractions which the Western world had to offer must be examined 
in the light of the purposes which we seek to achieve regarding the uncommitted 
peoples. Neutralism in the West could be cured only by deeds and not by 
words; the cure lay in taking steps to give a new element of faith and a new 
desire to fight for the ideas of the West. This must come from the correction 
of the social, economic and political frustrations which create a climate suitable 
for neutralism. While neutralism in Europe and isolationism in the U.S.A. 
were to some extent opposite sides of the same coin there was the important 
difference that the isolationists were committed to anti-communism. It was 
necessary to bring about a full commitment of both to work together in facing 
our mutual problems. 

Neutralism of under-developed countries in Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East provided a problem distinct from that of a minority within a committed 
state. We cannot, and should not, expect or ask more of these countries 
for the time being than that they should not choose the side of Soviet Russia 
or communist China. In the case of India, for example, the West should 
ask no greater commitment than India had already expressed, that of indepen- 
dence of both East and West. India was going through a transitional period 
between the colonial regime and independence and at the same time experienc- 
ing social and industrial revolution. When America was transforming herself 
from thirteen colonies into an independent state she also had avoided entangle- 
ments and commitments with the European nations. We should not, therefore, 
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be impatient with a neutralism which might be a psychological and political 
necessity. While recognising her independence we should assist her economic- 
ally in a manner which would impose on her the least obligation. We should 
neither ask nor expect gratitude for economic assistance and we should 
encourage that kind of cross-fertilisation which results from exchange of students 
and visiting lectur ers and from all the social intercourse which can be facilitated 
by the various instruments created for that purpose. 

We must be aware of a problem presented by the opportunity for a kind 
of clinical comparison which could be made between India and China which 
people of the Far East and other peoples of the under-developed world are 
probably making today. There was reason to fear that Red China might be 
outstripping India in the speed of industrialisation and in the progress of the 
industrial and agricultural revolutions going on in each country. When these 
peoples compared what happened in a country which had been taken over 
by communism with what happened in a country which had remained free 
from it, we were presented with a great challenge. That challenge must be 
met quickly if the West were to succeed with the uncommitted peoples of 
the East. 

There had grown up among the Western nations a diplomatic pattern of 
consultation as a prelude to discussions with representatives of Eastern nations. 
If this were done too openly it gave the impression of “ganging up” and drew 
unfortunate reactions from the Eastern countries. It was quite probable that 
the Bandung Conference was a kind of defensive reflex to this Western habit. 
While it was extremely important for the Western powers to follow a consistent 
policy in the large issues, this could be overdone in the small ones and in any 
case great care must be taken not to emphasise the difference between East 
and West. 

The differences of view between Americans and Europeans on the subject 
of colonialism seemed to be largely one of timing. While Americans were 
more likely to stress the long-term benefits of bringing indigenous peoples 
to a state of autonomy, Europeans were more likely to emphasise the short-run 
dangers. 

In turning to the inducements and benefits which the West could offer 
we had first to ensure that our own house was in order. For example, racial 
discrimination in the U.S.A. had been an important weapon in the Soviet 
arsenal but happily great progress had been made during the last two decades 
! towards eliminating it. Racial discrimination, however, was unfortunately 

not yet extinct in the Western world and this was deeply felt and resented 
by both Asians and Africans. 

It was very probably a mistake for the West to try to sell its own ideology 
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in its entirety to the East in direct competition with communism. In the 
Middle East and extending from North Africa down to Pakistan and Indonesia 
the mentality of people was conditioned by Islam; in the Far East it had been 
shaped by the ideas of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. 
On the other hand, Western man, with his strongly rationalistic and secular 
character of thought derived from his religious and cultural development, 
believes in science, progress and in the individual as a fluid element in society, 
free to find a level commensurate with his ambitions and abilities. This 
might not, except in certain areas, be acceptable to Eastern peoples of quite 
different background and it might be unrealistic to attempt to persuade them 
to adopt it completely and to under take fully the responsibilities of democratic 
government. The essential element in any democratic society is the informed 
individual and the informed electorate. This requires, at the very minimum, 
a considerable extension of means of communication and the possibility for 
information to penetrate to the community and the village from the world 
outside. While we should persuade people as far as possible to accept our ideas 
of democratic society, in which we have confidence and faith as being the only 
equitable solution to the problems of mankind, we should be very slow and 
very tolerant in our attempts to get it accepted in the precise political forms 
in which we knew it. 

The same reasoning applied to the modified capitalism practised in the 
West, which might not be well fitted for export to areas where there were 
not always the conditions in which a capitalistic system could operate effective- 
ly; accumulated savings were meagre and poorly distributed; legal systems 
did not make it possible for property transfers to be easily effected and did 
not provide for the recognition of corporate organisms, or did not contain 
machinery permitting even land titles to be passed with certainty; manual 
labour was held in disdain and prestige indices of various occupations wholly 
different from our own. In such circumstances rapid material progress within 
a capitalistic system might be impossible. There also arose from this a caveat 
concerning the kind of propaganda and information programmes which could 
be adopted. A distinction had to be made between the requirements of, say, 
the people of East Germany, or even Russia, and those of Pakistan or Kenya. 
We could over -emphasise the importance of telling the peoples of the East 
that the worker in the West has an automobile, a television set and an electric 
dish-washer; his deeply felt wants were likely to be of a wholly different order. 

Western democracy was based on individual responsibility and we had no 
product, therefore, which could compete directly with the communist mer- 
chandise of group action and group security. We had developed certain 
forms of group action which were almost entirely non-political in character 


but it might well be that such useful organisations as the Boy Scouts and the 
Y.M.C.A. could not always be suitable for export and organisations of a more 
autonomous character would be needed. A member of the German group 
had already suggested that it was the function of the state to provide liberty 
and opportunity for the ambitious but security for the unambitious. One 
of the problems of the West in dealing with the East was that it was the very 
essence of our own philosophy that individual responsibility was the important 
element. 

It was clear that we cannot depend wholly on economic and political 
measures in dealing with the peoples of the under-developed areas. We must 
try to find, with them, areas of common interest and experience. The peoples 
outside the iron curtain were, with few exceptions, believers in some form 
of supernatural religion, whereas the communist peoples had adopted the 
faith of dialectical materialism. A movement founded on the common elements 
of belief in the great religions among the uncommitted peoples might perhaps 
be started with a programme for the whole non-communist world not unlike 
that of the 4-H Clubs in the U.S.A. and concentrated on teaching youth the 
theory and practice of agriculture, health, sanitation and sports. The idea, 
put forward tentatively, might provide a differentiation from communism 
and a rallying point for common action. 

From the discussion of the two reports there emerged a number of points 
which participants clearly considered were of key importance and an attempt 
has been made to summarise the main arguments in the paragraphs which 
follow. On some of these subjects there was a very considerable measure 
of agreement; on others it was not possible to arrive at an agreed view, 
probably because the situation in the various countries from which the different 
speakers came differed, sometimes to an extent which would have made a 
policy applicable to one impossible or at least unwise in others. 

1. The Defence of Democracy 

It was evident, from the consideration of their ideological and political 
approach to the uncommitted peoples both in Europe and elsewhere, that 
the communists worked incessantly and effectively on youth and on the 
discontented. In the West there was, in most countries, a continual and 
dangerous sapping of our internal defences and the measures which we took 
to combat it were often quite inadequate. While democracy was bathing 
the communists had stolen its clothes by making use of such ter ms as “popular 
democracy”, “peaceful co-existence” and the equally false and continually 
reiterated statement that Russia wanted disarmament. The Soviet talked 


loudly and endlessly of peace and at the same time encouraged local aggr essions 
Ih in Asia, waged a cold war and kept enormous military forces threateningly 

in the background, thereby saddling the West with an immense burden of 
defence expenditure which held back social progress. We all knew that the 
Soviet popular democracies were the reverse of democratic; that peaceful 
i' co-existence meant that the Soviet would not intervene by violence in the 

\ West but r eserved for itself the use of all other for ms of intervention, including 

the cold war, while denying to the West any possible approach to the commu- 
nist dominated peoples; but we did nothing effective to explain this to the 
uncommitted peoples of West or East. 

A number of suggestions were made for dealing with this situation. 

(a) There was general agreement that much could be done in the field 
of education. In many countries, and Benedetto Croce had said it of Italy 

1 for example, the intelligentzia had received a literary and artistic education 

but were ill-informed on economic, financial and industrial matters so that 
| ! they were liable to swallow the Marxist explanation. There was here a definite 

! task which governments could undertake. A French speaker believed, also, 

that there were too few civics courses in schools. People must also be told 
what really goes on in communist countries and that it had nothing whatever 
to do with what we know as socialism ; for example that a new caste had been 
created and that, in the U.S.S.R. two million exploited 150 million people, 
and that less than 15% of students in Russian universities were unrelated to 
; the communist ruling class. Several speakers held the view that the Church 

] was in a position to dispel certain illusions, especially with regard to the 

I false peace propaganda. Some considered that it would not suffice for religious 
authorities to give instructions, even if they were willing to do so. What was 
needed was for the young clergy to gain confidence that the West had hope 
to offer. Some emphasis was also given to the fact that the young clergy and 
teachers at schools and universities were far too ignorant about our way of 
life and our systems of government to be fitted to play an important role in 
counterbalancing Russian communist propaganda. 

(b) There was a body of opinion which recommended firmer and more 
positive measures. A Netherlands participant referred to the fears that had 

!; been expressed that the West could lose the cold war and believed that this 
Sft- was due to lack of effective measures. He recommended that there should 

s 3 be complete reciprocity and that we should allow people from the East, that 

: | is diplomatists, scientists, sportsmen, cultural visitors, tourists, etc., into our 

countries strictly on the basis of the treatment which we received in communist 
111 countries. That would require a central organisation for the 15 countries 

||:| of the West. It was also paradoxical to allow non-democratic parties to play 
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a part in the democratic community on equal terms. In a cold war there 
wer e some of the char acteristics of a civil war because one par t of the population 
acted as foreign agents. Only a few countries had taken appropriate measures 
to deal with this situation, for example the U.S.A., Turkey and Portugal. 
In the Netherlands there was an old Dutch law of 1855 which allowed non- 
democratic parties to be forbidden. That was an approach which ought 
to be considered. The speaker thought that there should be some sort of 
unified direction of the cold war on our side, as there was on the other side, 
to deal with these matters. This could take the form of a co-ordinating organi- 
sation perhaps within NATO, where it was believed there already existed 
one which was not working. We should take the offensive if we wanted to 
win the cold war and we should insist on strict reciprocity. 

A U.K. participant reminded the Conference that we were fighting a 
bitter, determined and inveterate enemy who had avowedly said that he 
was going to destroy us. It had to be admitted that in the last two years 
Stalinism had made immense strides; one need only point to S.E. Asia and 
to almost successful attempts to separate Western Europe from the U.S.A. 
Where had Stalinism no existence? We had been told in America, Turkey 
and Portugal; because these governments had taken action to prevent it 
from spreading. One might offer reasoned arguments to these intellectuals 
and workers with perverted ideas but that was not sufficient to deal with the 
paid agents, paid intellectuals and paid workers. Obviously they would 
spread their doctrine and would not alter their tactics whatever we might 
write in our magazines. Communism had carefully disseminated a myth 
that if you drove it underground it would be difficult to control it. In fact 
the situation was the exact reverse; if you drove it underground you deprived 
it of almost all the means it had of expressing itself and getting recruits. It 
was simplicity itself to follow it when it was forced underground but impossible 
to deal with it, on the other hand, when an agent from the Russian Embassy 
could meet a British man in Hyde Park and give him fifty pounds without 
anyone being able to take action. 

As regards reciprocity, we had the “Daily Worker”, subsidised by Russian 
money, in Britain. But in Moscow there were “Pravda” or “Isvestia”, but no 
British newspaper which could be sold on the streets for anybody to buy. 
We should allow nothing that is not allowed to us. It had also been said by 
another British speaker that the problem in the United Kingdom was not the 
capture of power by the communists, of which there was no danger, but of 
preventing them from getting information of value to Russia and therefore 
it was only a security problem, not a political one. But Stalinism had succeed- 
ed in obtaining serious influence in the British trades unions. Stalinism had 
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more influence in England in 1955 than it had in 1918 and early 1919, in 
which year it had succeeded in preventing the loading of arms to help Poland 
when she was struggling against a third Russian Bolshevik offensive. 

There was in Moscow a central organisation consisting of many country 
sections and at the head of each section was a man charged with the disruption 
of each of our countries. He was awar e of the movements in these countries 
and received reports from them; he sent instructions and men and money; 
he recruited new men. There was a man quietly working to destroy us. If 
we continued just to sit and allow that to go on we should, as had been said 
at our last meeting, be choosing to go to a nice gentle death and that was 
certain to come unless we took vigorous, definite and effective action and were 
not afraid. 

While no agreement was reached on this important subject, there was a 
strong current of opinion among those who spoke that there was a need for 
more positive measures to deal with communism when it amounted to treachery, 
according to the situation in the various countries. In America it had been 
made impossible for a member of the Communist Party to become an official 
of the government. He had to sign a statement and if he lied he was subject 
to perjury proceedings. The democracies should learn to protect themselves 
from the traitors within. 

(c) Other speakers were not prepared to go as far as this for political as 
well as legal reasons. Where many would agree that there should be prose- 
cution for treason they were strongly against prosecution for communism. 
There would be great difficulty in Italy, for example, where some 5 million 
people, many of them good but misguided citizens, had voted communist and 
where action against officials was an extremely delicate business since the 
repeal of the Fascist law. Another European speaker believed that the intel- 
lectuals, who in any case did not like a fighting approach to communism, 
should be given more objective information as to the degree to which the 
communist system denied the very basis of their existence; free science, 
art and literature; we should say to both the worker and the intellectual: 
“You may disagree with us in many fields, and that is the privilege of our 
system. We do not demand that you agree with all our policies but we think 
we have demonstrated to you by a few examples that you do not belong to 
the other side. You are too good and too decent a man to belong to the other 
side.” 

(d) There was agreement that the offensive ought to be undertaken in 
the field of propaganda and that it was necessary to be as simple as possible 
in explaining that communism was not progress and would not free people 
from misery; that in communist countries the leaders alone decide. It was 


further suggested that, just as the communists have their big gatherings and 
peace rallies and petitions, signed by hundreds of thousands of people, we 
should do the same. Outstanding personalities from political, business and 
intellectual life from all over the world should sign an appeal which outlined 
the danger of communism and explained the aims and essential philosophy 
of democracy. Such an appeal would show that there was strong backing 
for democracy. 

2. Neutralism 

A number of views were given on the phenomenon of neutralism. It was 
suggested that this was represented by a feeling that it did not matter to an 
individual or to his country which side won, assuming that one side was 
4 dominated by the U.S.A. and the other by Russia; that neutralism was a 

form of nationalism with an inferiority complex. It was important therefore 
that we should conduct our policies in such a way that people in the smaller 
countries should not feel that their nation was not going to influence events 
and it did not much matter what they did, or they might say: “All right, 
i count me out. Ohne mich!”. There appeared to be no general prescription 

for this ; it was simply a question of finding out which were the sore points 
and treating them with extraordinary delicacy. There had, for example, 
been very impressive speeches from the German participants pointing out 
that the feeling was becoming strong in their country that the Western powers 
had absolutely no interest whatsoever in German reunification. Unless we 
could work out with our German friends a common policy we should risk 
the spread of neutralism in Germany to an extent which would wreck the 
Paris Treaties. The view was also expressed that neutralism signified more 
than indifference and, at the bottom, neutralists were really on the Russian side. 

There was the problem of the neutr al gover nments of Asia. What concer ned 
us was that their countries should be prepared to defend themselves if they 
were likely to be attacked. It was not reasonable to expect those countries 
who had just gained their independence to give it up for the sake of building 
an international community in which the centre of gravity lay in the white 
world. We had to conduct our policy in Asia so that if there was an act of 
aggression it appeared as such to the Asians themselves and not as a reaction 
to Western provocation. At all costs we must avoid treating Asia as part of 
the Western Front. 

3. Anti-Colonialism 

A European speaker discussed the important psychological aspect of the 
uncommitted peoples of Asia and Africa, and a number of Latin Americans. 
He had been very much struck during the last General Assembly of the 
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United Nations by the fact that so much jealousy and resentment was pent up 
beneath the mostly polished exteriors of representatives of these countries 
This was particularly so with the Asians and to a lesser degree there was some- 
thing of the kind at work in the minds of quite a few South Americans. That 
state of mind made all those nations particularly inaccessible to co-operation 
with the West and by the same token vulnerable to communist propaganda. 
There was also the apparent paradox that whilst, emotionally at least' 
Americans were often the champions of nations wanting emancipation from 
foreign rule, these same nations showed, once they were emancipated, much 
the same resentment to Americans as they show to European ex-ruling states 
or peoples. More extraordinary still, in India there was the same general 
aversion to the U.S.S.R. as there was to the Western countries, not excluding 
the U.S.A. Thus the party which first succeeded in breaking down this aver- 
sion had the best chance of winning these countries to its side. 

These contradictory situations required an answer. All these pent up 
feelings, conscious or unconscious, but in any case very real, of actual or imagin- 
ed inferiority or of rancour, came to the surface in the form known as anti- 
colonialism. The name explained itself but was only a superficial symptom. 
The roots of these tensions and stresses lay deep in the minds and souls of 
those whose outlook and objectivity they distorted. With colonialism in the 
sense of selfish exploitation of the area concerned by another country it had 
very little to do. There never had been, in nine cases out of ten and in the 
course of the present century, any such exploitation. Economically many of 
those countries were better off under Allied tutelage than now that they were 
free. Besides, countries like Afghanistan, Iran and Liberia never were under 
Allied rule and yet they, too, were afflicted. If this unhealthy condition (un- 
healthy only because it resulted in a distorted view of realities) were no more 
than an affliction of a number of individuals it would be bad enough; but the 
actual situation was far worse because the affliction had attacked a very consider- 
able proportion of the intelligentzia of those Asian and African countries who 
thereby were unable to give the kind of leadership that was in conformity 
with the general facts of the situation of the international community. 

It would have been regrettable enough if it had no undesirable practical 
consequences, but unfortunately it had. These countries did not opt for the 
West in its struggle with communism. That might in part be attributable 
to. the general Asian trait of not taking sides until you saw who was going to 
win but it seemed to a considerable extent to be due to feelings of resentment 
and jealousy. It was therefore in the interests of the West to analyse them 
more closely and see if anything could be done; if we could pull down some 
of these invisible barriers which unfortunately exist, by all means let us do so. 
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The Conference to be held at Bandung next month showed that an effort was 
long overdue. We simply could not afford to leave anything undone which 
might secure us more allies and prevent the communists from getting them. 

Many of these free nations had civilisations which might be different from 
ours but were nevertheless true civilisations, in many respects older and deeper 
than our own. That we were more technically advanced did not make any 
difference. Civilised in the spiritual sense, as most of them were, their present 
jealousies and resentments vis-a-vis the West had nothing to do with civil- 
isation. It was probably to be found in an instinctive insurgence against the 
material preponderance of the West against which spiritual weapons were 
of little avail and which therefore struck them as brute force. The fact that 
it sometimes took on a sanctimonious air deceived no-one and only made 
matters worse. 

Having won or strengthened their political independence these nations 
suddenly realised that it had not brought them the blissful state of which they 
had dreamt. They were still poor, or incompetent, or both; like ourselves 
they were far from remembering that human existence was never a state of 
unadulterated bliss but a vale with a large quantity of tears; they also forgot, 
or did not realise, that those who carried through great revolutions were very 
rarely allowed to see them come to full fruition, just as Moses, having led the 
Jews out of bondage, was not allowed to enter the promised land. In short, 
they had no eye for the tragic element inherent in Time, endless and eternal, 
as against ephemeral and therefore impatient mortal man. The Asian and 
African wanted to reap the harvest and reap it quickly. If he was denied 
this, as he was in practice, he did not look inward to his own limitations, 
because he intuitively shrank from anything so unpleasant. He looked out- 
ward for scapegoats for the disillusionment and disappointment which he did 
not understand and which made him angry, resentful and, in some cases, 
aggressive. There was no more natural scapegoat than the political overlord 
or the rich country which wanted to do business with him on the basis of 
factual inequality. The image, well known in psychoanalysis, of the rejected 
father and those associated with him undoubtedly played an important part 
here. The “whites”, the “westerners”, the technocratic brutes against whom 
they felt powerless, in spite of their independence, and for whom at the same 
time they still felt a sort of intolerable respect, creating violent inner tensions, 
were the object of their resentment. We must try to devise ways of curing 
an illness which, politically and militarily speaking, might lose Africa and 
Asia to communism if left unchecked. It would call for great tact and forbear- 
ance. “Thou shalt not live by bread alone” : financial help was undoubtedly 
necessary and indispensable but it was not enough to be convinced of that 
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simple fact. No amount of financial help would heal the present soreness 
of soul. The psychotrauma, for that was what it really was, needed other re- 
medies; the right word in the right place and moment, and it is doubtful if it 
would be accepted from a Westerner. If it remained unspoken by people from 
whom it would be accepted in good part, then anti-colonialism, the form in 
which it came to the surface, might well prove to be the curse on all our houses. 

There were Asians who, being ardent nationalists and in many cases in- 
strumental in forging the independence of their countries, nevertheless under- 
stood the West and all it had to offer to Asia and Africa well enough to inter- 
pret it. Names of men like General Romulo sprang to mind, or Sir John 
Kotelawala. 

The Conference was strongly in agreement with these views and there was 
under consideration in some quarters a related suggestion that a conference 
between some of the great thinkers of the East and West should be called 
together. Such a conference should be a non-political one comprising a 
philosophical discussion. 

During further discussion of the problem of colonialism the question was 
asked whether it was really reasonable, in a world which already suffered so 
much from nationalism, to open up new customs barriers and to go on 
advocating, as the ultimate end of all political wisdom, the old and out-moded 
liberal formula of independence. Perhaps a solution of the problem of re- 
lations between colonial and metropolitan countries should be sought within 
the framework of federalism. In some cases an abrupt rupture with the 
colonies could have extremely serious consequences. In Belgium the three 
great political parties were in agreement on this point. It was incontestable 
that a more democratic regime for the colonial countries must be found but 
in certain cases independence risked plunging countries of Western Europe, 
which had hitherto remained economically healthy, into an extremely difficult 
situation. There was a dangerous tendency on the part of United Nations 
commissions, after short visits to territories under European tutelage, to re- 
commend periods after which independence should be given. There had been 
continuous attacks on the Belgian position in Ruanda-Urundi, in East Africa. 
In this case the Commission had recommended a course which might transform 
the territory directly from feudalism to “peoples’ democracy”. It must be re- 
membered that the more the Western powers were weakened in Africa the 
more would their political, economic and even moral powers of resistance 
to communism be weakened. 

The United States, according to an American speaker, was unlikely to 
intervene in colonial situations where there seemed to be clear consent and 
acceptance of colonial status. If situations developed into violence and the 
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issue became one of imposing rule on others by force of arms, it must be ex- 
pected that the United States would, by and large, if asked, insist upon its 
own attitude on the basis of consent. It was noteworthy that we had not yet 
engaged the interests of the Asian peoples in the fact that the most vicious 
colonialism today is to be found in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. Europe had not yet told its own story effectively; in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations one saw sitting there the children 
of European political systems, beginning with the United States, who had 
worked out their own independence and were in effective relations with 
Europe. 

The United Nations had enter ed into the discussion by way of the problem 
of colonialism. But in terms of the broad relationships between the West and 
the East the United Nations was an instrument of the greatest importance. 
It had been said that international law was a generalisation of British foreign 
policy of the nineteenth century. Whether that was true or not, there was 
written into the preamble and articles 1 and 2 of the Charter a set of proposi- 
tions about international order which were entirely congenial to the foreign 
policies of all who sat there in the room and these had been agreed by sixty 
governments, including the uncommitted peoples whom we were discussing. 

4. The Western Approach to the Uncommitted Peoples 

A European speaker did not agree with the suggestion, in one of the two 
reports, that the Oriental world was not sufficiently materialistic to be interested 
in our machinery and the motorcars, refrigerators, etc., which the West had 
to offer. An Indonesian editor had visited him and had said : “You Europeans 
send us your machine-tools and they interest and intrigue us very much. We 
have absolutely none of the reactions which you in Europe had a hundred 
years ago against machines, when the workers destroyed them. Far from that, 
we are delighted to have all these things that make life easy. But why do you 
not send with them a book on the civilisation which has produced them, which 
would tell us how they came about, what they represent intellectually, 
culturally and spiritually for you?” 

That posed an immense problem because our Western technique was 
certainly very closely bound to certain fundamental elements in our culture; 
for example, Christianity. It was unthinkable that this technique should be 
developed in a world like the Buddhist or Hindu which did not believe in 
material reality. In the West we believed in material reality because we were 
Christians in origin and believed in the incarnation which was a recognition 
by God Himself of the reality of material. At all costs we in Europe, and the 
West in general, including the United States, should avoid presenting to the 
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peoples of the East only the products of culture without explaining what was 
the creating and ordaining genius of these inventions and productions. We 
should arrive at a series of conferences between the different cultures which 
shared the world today, between general Western culture and that of Islam, 
between Western culture and that of Southern Asia, and so on. In this con- 
nection the speaker associated himself with the views already expressed on the 
subject of anti-colonialism and with the proposals which had followed. 

One of the reports had spoken of the possibility of a sort of synthesis of the 
religious tradition of the different continents and cultures and of a lowest 
common denominator of our respective creeds. The speaker did not believe 
in the fertility of research for a lowest, or even a highest common denominator 
in our different religions. That would amount to a kind of deism and neither 
Christians nor Buddhists, nor Hindus had ever been deists. A second reason 
was that the Christian faith was drawn not from belief in a kind of Supreme 
Being as postulated by the French Revolution but drew the force of its 
conviction from faith in Christ Incarnate. 

The speaker had long experience of discussions between the different 
confessions of the Christian religion. He had always observed in their dis- 
cussions, which embraced Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant, that 
the greatest mutual understanding was to be found, paradoxically, between 
the most or thodox of each creed and never among the more liber al. The most 
fruitful discussions between East and West had been between the very ortho- 
dox Hinduism of the Sankara tradition and Western Thomist theology, that is, 
between two orthodoxies recognising all sorts of affinities and never between 
the diluted versions. 

If East and West gave way in what made up the vital interests of our creeds, 
we should both lose our reasons for living by trying to live together. The 
solution seemed to be a form of open and very frank discussion between re- 
presentatives of the different religions of the world, each one explaining his 
pure conviction. What were the possibilities of discussion of this kind between 
our different cultures? We had here an example of discussion between Ameri- 
cans and Europeans and in America there had been developed a culture quite 
different from that of Europe. The speaker had in mind the setting up of a 
number of intercultural discussions; America-Europe; Europe-S.E. Asia; 
Europe-Islam, on a strictly intellectual and spiritual plane and not in any way 
political. All that would come later and the ground had to be prepared for 
what would follow. The participants should be chosen with the greatest care, 
as the most representative and most orthodox of each persuasion, mixed with 
those who had led their lives within the framework of these cultures, so that 
it should not be purely academic. Another essential point was that, in these 
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discussions, Europe should be presented as a cultural whole, and not as the 
sum of a number of nations. 

In Europe we had invented nationalism and we had infected the East with it. 
As often happened, maladies which are common in a cer tain part of the world 
find a sor t of biological equilibrium. As an example, for us a cold in the head 
was not very dangerous, but cases had been recorded where a cold in the head, 
given to Polynesians, had brought about their death in a few hours because 
they had not the same means of resistance to that form of illness. That was 
what threatened to happen in the world today with nationalism which was 
counterbalanced, in Europe, by a number of other forces and which suddenly 
developed in other countries into which it had been injected because there 
was nothing to resist it. One of Europe’s greatest responsibilities today was 
to find new formulae for getting over nationalism and in that the speaker 
agreed with the views of a participant who had suggested that some sort of 
federation might be the solution. We must find some form, whether it was 
of federation or of any other juridical term which one might give it, which 
would be a European-invented by-pass for European-created nationalism. 

The speaker’s American friends would excuse him if he suggested that 
Europe seemed to him to be better prepared than the U.S.A. to enter into 
this discussion between the East and West and that she was historically and 
even economically predestined to serve as an intermediary between the West, 
as a whole, and Asia; free Asia and not that part of it on the other side of the 
iron curtain. On the condition, again, that Europe presented herself as a 
whole and not as a number of nations and that she presented herself first 
as a culture, the speaker was convinced, after a very great number of conver- 
sations with Hindus, Indonesians, Malayans, Burmese and Japanese, that this 
was the only method, cultural at first, capable of preparing the understanding 
which must in the end become political and economic. 
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III. THE UNCOMMITTED PEOPLES (continued) 

B. ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

The Conference considered papers prepared by a European and by an 
American participant, both of which provoked an extremely stimulating and 
valuable exchange of views. j 

The European rapporteur on this subject examined the role of economy 
in winning the allegiance of the non-committed people to Western ideology. 

As far as the European situation is concerned, there had been assistance through 
Marshall Aid followed by off-shore procurement orders and through private 
European and American capital. The suggestion that the I.B.R.D. should, 
through a special European department, act as a prospector, guarantor and 
supervisor of public loans for basic economic development was examined. 

Attention was drawn to the paramount need to ensure that assistance should 
improve social conditions and not disrupt the social structure. There was a 
need for Trades Unions to take much more active measures to counter com- 
munist tactics aimed at disrupting industry. European economic integration 
would raise the general standard of living and it was suggested that its speeding 
up needed further study. 

In the under-developed countries outside Europe assistance up to date has 
been through bilateral agreements, through the United Nations, by the 
I.B.R.D. and through schemes such as the Colombo Plan. Since there was 
need for assistance on a much larger scale the question of whether existing 
channels should be enlarged or new ones set up, required examination. It 
seemed inadvisable to create new agencies. It was suggested that countries 
which needed assistance should themselves make the plans. Here again 
psychological and sociological research was urgently needed if we were to 
avoid disrupting social structures in areas where standards of living had been 
very low. 

Assistance given by the various public agencies could never cover the whole 
needs and pointed to the necessity of raising private capital on a large scale. 

Two propositions, applying both to Europe and the under-developed countries, 
were examined. Capital exporting countries might enter into multilateral 
agreements with capital importing countries to facilitate export and import 
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of private capital investments, with the importing country’s guarantee that 
facilities would be given for the import of capital, the transfer of dividends 
and eventual retraction of capital, together with the promise not to nationalise 
the industry concerned unilaterally. To cover the last-mentioned risk it 
had been suggested that the governments concerned should create an insurance 
fund to cover losses by unilateral action. The second proposition was one in 
which capital exporting countries might come to a multilateral agreement for 
forming international companies for specific, costly and large-scale develop- 
ment schemes which would pay dividends in the very distant future. In order 
to attract the necessary capital these companies would have to be created 
through special tax facilities, including, for the time being, tax facilities for 
the companies themselves which would have very special status. 

According to the American rapporteur there were two dangerous mis- 
conceptions which must be disposed of; first that Western interest in the eco- 
nomic development of Asia and the Near East was dictated by the pressure of 
our own internal economic needs and, secondly, that there was reluctance in 
the West to assist the industrialisation of the under-developed countries and 
only a desire to extract raw materials and sell manufactured goods. On the 
contrary, there was now an awareness that balanced development, including 
the growth of manufacturing facilities in these areas, is entirely consistent 
with the enlightened economic self-interest of the West. The steady growth 
of these economies, investment and exchange of services and skills is recognised 
as being of mutual advantage. 

The United States attitude was examined in the light of the fact that, 
although there is as yet no spontaneous public concern for the importance of 
the issue, Asia Aid was an important subject under consideration by the 
Administration and in opinion-making circles. Here it was realised that it 
is in the interests of the United States that the countries under consideration 
should be kept both militarily and economically strong; that more rapid 
development required capital from government appropriations as well as 
private investments and that amounts of money directed to this area should 
be significantly increased; that the United States should work wherever possible 
with the Colombo powers; and the hope had been expressed that the Asian 
countries would form an Asian Development Corporation and work out 
devices for facilitating trade and payments within the area. 

Some basic questions must be answered before American public opinion 
could be persuaded that a new aid programme is politically essential. Is 
economic development really likely to result in a pro-Western pattern of so- 
ciety? Political, social, psychological and cultural factors are involved but 
the absence of an aid programme guided by the West left the totalitarian path 
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open. What is the proper role of private enterprise and should any new pro- 
gramme, whether American or international, be on a regional basis? What 
should be the pattern of any international approach? Would economic 
development receive European support with proportionate contributions? 
Then there was the question whether the West could avoid being accused 
of intervention. In spite of suspicion bred of centuries of inferiority and im- 
potence it is nevertheless clear that the greatest intervention of all is the kind 
exercised by the Soviets. Success would be dependent in high degree not on 
the logic but on the psychology of the approach and the highly individual 
attitude of each country required careful consideration. 

Whatever the unanswered questions, doubts or apprehensions, the newly 
emergent and under -developed countries were all of them committed to de- 
velopment at an accelerated pace, either by pressure from below or by national 
desires and expectations, and they were not yet fully committed as to the manner 
in which that development should be carried out. Asia is choosing its path 
and will emerge more closely aligned with the West or with the U.S.S.R. and 
China. Here was an opportunity which the West should weigh profoundly. 

Some points from the discussion on these papers are summarised below. 
Two especially important statements are presented in Appendices B and C. 

1. The Moral and Obligatory Level of our Debt 

There was general agreement that the problem was an urgent political one. 
It was pointed out that untold sums would be needed to raise the standard of 
living in the so-called under-developed countries to a new and acceptable 
status, and the task would be endless. But it must be done. 

A European speaker drew the conclusion from the discussions of the last 
few days that the synthesis of nationalism and Marxism was the great mis- 
fortune of our century. If such a combination of ideas came to dominate 
the under-developed countries, then the outlook for democracy in the world 
was indeed gloomy. 

The view was expressed that the cold war might be won or lost before 
substantial economic advance could be made, but the important point was 
that the decision by the peoples of the uncommitted countries must not be 
made in a condition of stagnant or declining economic activity. 

As far as the Western countries were concerned, moreover, it was felt that, 
although large-scale action might be an economic burden in the short run, 
it might constitute an advantage in the long run, besides being a political 
necessity. The general view of the Conference on this point was expressed 
by a participant who urged that we should approach the leaders of these 
under-developed countries with all the frankness to which they were entitled. 


We should tell them that we were full of good-will, because that was tr ue, and 
we should give them to understand that we had a duty to fulfil, because that, 
too, was true. Above all, they must be convinced that if they will work with 
us they will succeed in working at the level of real association in which their 
> interests and ours meet. We should tell them that, with the resources which 

were at our disposal, we could not work miracles and that by tomorrow their 
situation could not be completely changed as by the stroke of a magic wand. 
We must bring them to understand that, in this re-education of their peoples, 
in this investment of new capital and in this great adventure which should 
in a very short time bring their peoples to a point at which we had taken 
decades and sometimes centuries to arrive, our part was to be their associates, 
partners and friends. 

2. The Pressure of Populations 

The pr oblem of over-population was raised. All the efforts put into economic 
development recently in the areas under review had just about enabled 
standards of production to keep pace with the expansion of population and 
had it not been for the effort which had already been made the situation must 
by now have been very serious indeed. The example of India and Pakistan 
was cited, where there had been an increase of 150 million in a generation, 
from 1920 to 1950. If China doubled her population towards the end of this 
century, for instance, and there were 1,000 million Chinese and 700 million 
Indians, not including Pakistan, it was questionable whether starvation or 
at least extreme poverty could be prevented. In contrast there was a satis- 
factory increase in standards taking place in the West, especially in America. 
There was a real danger that the under-developed countries would blame 
the West for their poverty and Russia would certainly exploit the contrast. 
The prospects for democratic government in the under-developed countries 
would depend to a great extent on some rise in the standard of living and on 
some hope that that standard would go on rising. An American speaker 
concluded that, in the light of this population pressure, it might be very opti- 
mistic to put as even a long-term objective, a per capita improvement of more 
than one per cent, per annum in that part of the world. The communists 
could outpromise our performance in the field of economics, and perhaps 
our objective should be to outperform their promises when they are called 
upon to produce. 

3. Forms in which aid should be given 

A great deal of reference was made from many quarters to the form which 
aid to the under-developed countries might take. There was agreement that 
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there were three sources of development of finance: private, semi-public and 
governmental. Private investment should be encouraged to the maximum 
extent. The need for guarantees was discussed in view of the possibility, 
almost the promise in some cases, of expropriation. It was considered that 
the question of guarantees against unilateral nationalisation needed working 
out in more detail. The same speaker drew attention to the unsatisfactory 
development of protective tariffs or import restrictions which took place on 
the establishment of a new industry. If it were found that the risks were too 
great to favour private capital investment, or that it proved to be offensive 
in the light of incr easing nationalism, then it might be r eplaced by medium or 
long-dated credits given by firms executing deliveries. There were therefore 
advantages if private capital were associated with an organisation such as 
the International Bank. In any case the essential point was certainty of 
being able to get the dividends, if any, and if desired the capital back again, 
if we wer e to help the flow of pr ivate investment. It was agreed that organisati- 
ons such as the World Bank and the International Finance Corporation, when 
it was set up, would offer most suitable channels for quasi-government contri- 
butions. By using the I.F.C. as a means of investment we could much simplify 
and reduce the hazards of unfavourable reactions. 

A United Kingdom speaker referred to the Colombo Plan as a good example 
of how Western capital-providing and Eastern developing countries could 
work together in harmony and with considerable success. The real secret of 
the Colombo Plan was that there was no blue print at all. The countries 
concerned pooled their development ideas, studying possibilities of mutual aid 
and enabling countries which were going to give aid to decide how best they 
could do so. The development and the character of the plans remained the 
responsibility of the national governments themselves and there was no suggest- 
ion that ideas were being imposed upon them. The Colombo Plan had the 
advantage of being flexible in an area where government and development 
possibilities varied so widely as they did in Asia. Another advantage was that 
the development capital, be it loan or forms of aid to development, flowed 
bilaterally from the country providing the money to the country receiving it. 
Whereas the Marshall Plan had been a great success in Europe, any attempt 
to divide up a common pool of development plans between India, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Siam and Burma would be liable to cause enormous trouble for the 
Western countries concerned. Any idea of a common pool of money to be 
divided by either the recipients or the donors would be bound to lead to trouble. 

In general the Conference agreed that there was no need for any new 
multilateral banking or credit institution to be set up other than the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation which all appeared to favour. 


The importance of technical assistance was emphasised by many speakers 
and the psychological dangers involved in having a number of foreign tech- 
nicians for a long time in a country was pointed out. There would be bene- 
fits if technicians came not from a country but from an international organi- 
sation. By using the international agencies such as the Bank, International 
Finance ’Corporation, United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, all 
possible skills could be called in, not necessarily European or American. 

Much emphasis was laid on the psychological element and the extreme 
need for a careful approach, especially to the ex-colonial peoples. The 
Western desire to invest in these countries would doubtless be suspect. There 
was a psychological question “What do the Asians and Africans feel about it?” 
which had not been answered and which needed further study. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

It was proposed that action should be taken on the following subj ects which 
arose out of the discussions at the Conference. 

1. Participants in the Bilderberg and Barbizon Conferences would use, 
as much as possible, the various meetings and conferences which they attend 
in order to put forward ideas and suggestions made at Bilderberg and Barbizon. 
It was hoped that particular use would be made of the press by all concerned 
for this purpose. 

2. An interchange of information among participants in the conferences 
would be organised with regard to books and publications published in the 
various countries, and relating to subjects discussed at the conferences. 

3. The need to develop thorough education, with respect to our way of 
living, especially of teachers and clergy, as a means of checking the spread 
of communism in European countries and particularly in Italy and France, 
must be taken up. 

4. It was hoped that the trades unions would be able to be more active 
in their fight against communist infiltration and propaganda. It was agreed 
that trades union associates and perhaps one or two other trades union leaders, 
should be invited by leading personalities to discuss this question. 

5. Arrangements would be made to keep fully informed participants in 
any of the Bilderberg series of conferences with regard to proceedings of such 
meetings as they were unable to attend. This document also contains, in its 
appendices, reports of certain speeches which are considered to have a parti- 
cularly important value as background to the discussions. 

6. It was proposed that a vast signed petition should be organised in Europe 
to show that democracy too has its strong backing. The proposer was asked 
to prepare a memorandum on this subject with recommendations as to how 
this petition might be organised. 


7. It was agreed that a United States participant would supply a paper 
on legal measures taken by the U.S.A. to deal with organisations working 
for the overthrow of the constitution by violent means. 

8. An American participant was invited to put down his views concerning 
the peaceful development of atomic energy in its relation to the purpose of 
the Bilderberg-Barbizon Conferences for the benefit of members of the Group. 

9. It was unanimously decided to stimulate the organisation of a meeting 
between Western and Eastern thinkers and spiritual leaders and proposals 
for the organisation of such a meeting were entrusted to one of the par ticipants 
who would be helped later by appropriate collegues. 

It was felt that the Bandung Conference might be a sort of Asian reply 
to Western “ganging up” and that it emphasised the need for the West to 
get on to terms of understanding with the East. 

Proposals made by American participants concerning the encouragement 
of links between the West and the countries of Asia through emphasis on the 
many common religious and spiritual values, would be further developed in 
a paper by an American participant. 

10. Conclusions regarding Economic Aid 

There was general agreement that: 

(a) An accelerated rate of development within a democratic framework 
of under-developed areas, in response to the rising expectations of 
their people, is completely consistent with the enlightened self- 
interest of the West. 

(b) Balanced development, including the stimulation of industrialisation, 
is equally and generally beneficial to trade and investment and to 
an exchange of services and skills, in an equally advantageous 
manner. 

(c) The under-developed countries must make their own plans for 
help and development and these plans should be checked by the 
helping countries which must offer all possible technical assistance 
in making them. 

(d) We have available facilities both public and private for consultation 
and expert advice, where it may be wanted, on a full range of finan- 
cial, economic and technical matters and we can give these in the 
right way. 
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1 1 . The need was felt that we should know more about the feelings of the 
Asians regarding the correct approach to them in order that we should really 
make them our friends and partners. 

12. The dates suggested for the next Conference were the 23rd to the 25th 
September 1955, and the Conference would take place in Germany. It was 
agreed that the agenda would be as outlined below: - 

(1) Review of developments in current issues since the Barbizon 

Conference. 

(2) Some important aspects in the political field: 

(a) NATO 

(b) The Unification of Germany 

(c) The Unification of Europe 

(d) East-West relations. 

(3) Some important economic aspects: 

(a) The Expansion of International Trade 

(b) Convertibility. 

(4) Nuclear Development: 

(a) Political and strategic Aspects 

(b) Peaceful Purposes. 

All reports for this Conference should be handed over to the organisers 
not later than the 1st July 1955. They would then be examined by the members 
of the Group and suggestions would be communicated back to the rapporteurs 
who could modify their papers accordingly and also as might be required 
by changes in the international situation. This should allow, in particular, 
the preparations for the Conference to be concluded at an earlier stage than 
heretofore. 




APPENDICES 




A. Extracts fr om a speech dealing with the difficulties of consultation between 
the U.S.A. and her allies, by a United States Participant. 

B. Speech on the Economic Aspects of the Problem of the Uncommitted 
Peoples, by a United Kingdom Participant. 

C. Speech on the Economic Aspects of the Problem of the Uncommitted 
Peoples, by a United States Participant, holding an official position. 

D. Speech by a French Participant: Some Reflections on the present 
French Political Situation. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH DEALING WITH 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF CONSULTATION 
BETWEEN THE U.S.A. AND HER ALLIES 

by a United States Participant 

The pr oblem of consultation enter ed the discussions on sever al occasions. The 
United States had had a very large obligation to consult and take into account 
the interests and attitudes of other governments in the formulation of its own 
policies. But behind the scenes it could be seen that there were complications 
from the American point of view. There was the constitutional system where 
public power was, by the Constitution, distributed between the executive and 
the legislative bodies and between the federal and the state governments. The 
process by which an idea became a policy was very complex and involved 
great toil on the part of those responsible for policy formulation. First there 
was the inter-departmental problem by which the President was given advice 
by the principal departments of the government. Under that process of inter- 
departmental negotiation the widespread interests of the United States in all 
parts of the world made the American policy-making process a sor t of micro- 
cosm of inter national negotiation itself and involved all the complexity of the 
world scene. There was also the relation between the executive and the 
legislature. Legislative leaders expected to be consulted in major policy 
developments. Mr. John Foster Dulles had, in the first ten months of his 
tenure as Secretary of State, met 70 times with congressional committees or 
sub-committees. This illustrated the fact that 80% of the conduct of U.S. 
foreign relations was in domestic management rather than in dealing with 
foreigners. On crucial occasions touch must be maintained with key leader- 
ship in the formulation of public opinion. Before the process of policy for- 
mulation was completed at home Americans were not always clear as to what 
they should say in consultation. After the long laborious process had been 
completed the American position tended to become rigid, because an harassed 
official, when he went to see another gover nment and asked for their judgement, 
might very well get suggestions which were entirely reasonable, entirely 
constructive, but which would force the repetition of the long and difficult 
process on the government. 
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j Moreover, the way to consult was to consult and the initiative had to be 

carried, to a considerable extent, by the other governments. Matters before 
the U.S. government were often in the public press and few major items were 
kept secret until the final stages of negotiation. Perhaps foreign governments 
i did not always take as much initiative as they could in order to put their views 

' before the government of the United States at a time when they could be 

taken into account more easily. A skilful ambassador, for example, could 
follow the process as with a Geiger counter and determine the point at which 
to get into touch with it. There was also probably very little agreement 
among other governments as to how and when and in what order such con- 
sultations should take place. Some of the problems of consultation were 
really differences between the friends of the U.S.A. Some governments 
expected to be consulted first, others at least as quickly as the first government, 
others to be first about a particular area; others do not like that and some 
would not like all governments to be consulted simultaneously. 

Then there is the complaint that the U.S.A. does not accept views which 
have been obtained through consultation. American foreign policy could 
hardly be run on the basis of the lowest common denominator of consultation 
and the U.S. cannot be bound by the vetoes of its friends. 

There were occasions where governments appeared not to want to be 
consulted. On many questions where all the alternatives were disagreeable 
consultations involved responsibility and governments varied in terms of the 
extent of responsibility which they wished to have in the decision which was 
finally reached. Consultation was therefore a very complex problem involving 
a great deal of energy and toil. 
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SPEECH ON THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
PROBLEM OF THE UNCOMMITTED PEOPLES 

by a United Kingdom Participant 

What surprises me always is that we have had as yet from the Russians no 
agression in economic warfare. I never understand why. They have very 
large production of certain commodities and with their enormous domestic 
consumption a little tightening up at home could provide them with surpluses 
from time to time which they could use. But so far they do not seem to have 
made any attempt to disrupt the economy of the free world by the use of their 
own economic powers. They have made attempts to cause trouble; it has 
been more political trouble such as the sale of oil to countries where the 
distribution facilities are in Western hands, or as in the matter of the two 
tankers. They seem to be seeking political ends. But I wonder if we may 
not expect a change. 

I have been particularly struck by the Russian offer of a big steel plant to 
India; that is in direct competition with some plans that we have been putting 
forward, and the Russians are offering the Indians this steel plant on financial 
terms which bear no relation at all to the normal commercial rates. It is 
subsidised competition of a significant kind, and if it should spread it would 
mean something which we should all of us have to take very seriously. 

So far as expenditure on economic developments is concerned - and par- 
ticularly, I think, we are referring to Asia, the Middle East and those countries 
- I do agree with those who say that mere expenditure on economic develop- 
ment does not necessarily convert people from communism. In fact, I think 
it is our experience - and I believe this is true of Italy as well - that very often 
the dynamics of communism come not from the people on the lowest level of 
income, but people who have got a little way up the ladder, just far enough to 
see how much further they have got to go. But what is true, I am sure, is 
that while we must fight communism with political and social weapons, we 
cannot conduct that fight efficiently in an atmosphere of stagnant or declining 
economic conditions. 

So far as the great South East Asian area is concerned, I am sure the most 
important point is what has been said about population growth. So far as I 


can see, all the efforts put into economic development recently in that area 
have just about enabled standards of production to keep pace with the expan- 
sion of population. If there had not been this big development effort, things 
would, in fact, have gone down hill and that would have been very serious 
indeed. I would say frankly that when we talk of technical assistance, which 
is immensely important in that part of the world (possibly in some ways more 
impor tant than the provision of money is the provision of manpower , because 
it is the shortage of manpower rather than the shortage of money that holds 
up development) there is no greater assistance than technical assistance in 
the methods of birth control. Unless something is done to limit population 
growth we cannot keep pace with the requirements of development. 

Now the sources of development finance for these areas, I would suggest, 
are threefold : private sources, semi-public (like the World Bank) and govern- 
mental. I would like to say a word or two about each, if I may; I think they 
all have their part to play. 

When we think of private sources of finance, we tend to be a little depr essed, 
because the amount of direct private investment in these countries is really 
very small. For example, American private investment is a positive figure 
which is not very large; it goes almost entirely, I think, to oil production and to 
Canada and the Western hemisphere. But in addition to direct private 
investment there is a private commercial credit which, I think, plays a much 
bigger part than some of us realise in the development in these countries. 

Secondly, there are the private savings which are channelled through the 
World Bank. My own belief is that we should be very optimistic if we expect- 
ed any substantial increase in the rate of direct private investment flowing 
from the large capital producing countries, particularly America, to the under- 
developed areas, principally because the risk of capital loss in those areas is 
so great that the additional yield required by capital must be quite impossible 
in many instances. 

The other fact, of course, is that within the North American continent there 
are such excellent investment prospects already that I can see no reason why 
American private capital should leave America. It has been said that America 
is the most under-developed country in the world. 

If we are going to help with the flow of private capital for investment, 
I think the essential is certainty of capital investment, certainty of being able 
to get the capital back again. Here we come to the question of guarantees. I 
must say, speaking as an Englishman, I could not help feeling a little sad when I 
heard references to the guarantees provided to foreign capital in South Ameri- 
can companies, because it has not always been my experience that the capital 
invested in some of those countries comes back again - rather the contrary. 


I must say, in agreement with the suggestion about a mutual assurance club, 
I did hear a similar suggestion put forward at a World Bank meeting in 
Washington in 1953, when there was a symposium of bankers. It is rather 
like settling down with a man on your property and sharing the cost of insu- 
rance premiums against his acts of misappropriation. The man is paying 
a premium to ensure against us losing as a result of his act of theft, which is 
what it amounts to. I shall pay a premium as well against him stealing my 
property. I hope I do not sound frivolous. I think its objective is essential, 
but I have some doubts about the method. 

What I do feel is a really fruitful course of additional guarantee of private 
capital is collaboration with the World Bank. Here I think the World Bank 
is being extremely wise, because I am sure private investors will feel that 
if the World Bank is in a particular project in, say, India the risk of appropri- 
ation is much less. 

This leads me to the second course of development of capital, international 
institutions of which the World Bank, I think, is the outstanding example. 
That has surely been a tremendous success as an institution. I believe there 
are two reasons why it has been such a success: the first reason is Jean Black 
himself who is extraordinarily competent and is trusted everywhere; the 
second reason is that the World Bank has functioned as a bank, has only lent 
money for bankable projects and has only lent money where it is satisfied 
with the credit-worthiness of the people borrowing the money. I am sure 
it would be a mistake to depart from those principles in the World Bank. 
The I.F.C., I believe, is designed to enable the World Bank money to flow 
to non-governmental, non-guaranteed investments. I do not get the impression 
myself that there is to be any investment in equities by the International 
Finance Corporation. I think there might be some questions in the British 
Parliament if there were, incidentally; but that is another matter. 

Finally, government sources of finance : up till now the main source of 
finance for development from governments has surely been from the United 
States Government, and continues to be so. The other main source seems 
to me to be through the Colombo Plan, about which I would like to say just 
a word or two. 

However, before I do that, could I comment on SUNFED, of which we 
have heard a certain amount? My own impression was that SUNFED was 
only designed as an institution, to come effectively into being when some 
measure of reduction of armaments expenditure is possible in the West. 
Certainly, T do not believe myself that we can expect any large contributions 
from the United States or the United Kingdom or other Western governments 
to any such fund and SUNFED until the happy day comes when we can 


save something from armaments from which to find the wherewithall. 

I want to refer to the Colombo Plan because I think here we have a very 
good example of how Western capital-providing countries and Eastern develop- 
ing countries can work together in very great harmony and with considerable 
success. The real secret of the Colombo Plan is that there is, in fact, no such 
Plan. There is no blueprint at all. What the Colombo Plan amounts to 
is that the various countries - South East Asia, Japan and other countries 
in that part of the world - getting together and pooling their own development 
ideas, studying possibilities of mutual aid and enabling the countries who are 
going to give their help to decide how best they can do so. That means that 
the development of the plans and the character and nature of the plans re- 
mains the responsibility of the national governments themselves and there is 
no suggestion that ideas are being imposed upon them by people outside, 
which I think is most impor tant if our effor ts ar e going to be successful. 

Secondly, I think the other advantage about the Colombo Plan is that it 
is flexible, it does not try and impose a rigid pattern on an area of the world 
where the possibilities of government and the possibilities of development vary 
so enormously as they do in Asia. 

Finally, I think another advantage of the Colombo Plan is that development 
capital, be it loan or grant or forms of aid to development, flows on a bilateral 
basis from the country providing the money to the country receiving the money. 

Now, with the Marshall Plan in Europe, which was surely a tremendous 
success, it was possible for Europe to divide up by agreement the help coming 
from America. I cannot believe that any such thing would be possible in Asia; 

I do not think the government could do it. On the other hand, if it were left 
to the Western countries collectively to divide up a common pool of develop- 
ment plans between India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Siam and Burma and the rest 
of them, the possibility of trouble for the Western countries concerned would 
be enormous. So I feel that any idea of a common pool of money to be divided 
by the recipients or the donors is bound to lead to trouble. The more we can 
develop the flow of capital to that part of the world through some sort of 
Colombo Plan system, the more we shall get our real objective of encouraging 
development on the responsibility of the countries who are themselves develop- 
ing; that I think is extremely important. 

I must apologise for taking so long, but I hope I have cover ed most of the ques- 
tions in the course of what I have said. I do think that the existing organisations 
are working extremely well; we must be careful and try not to start new or- 
ganisations for the sake of having new organisations. What we really want to 
do is to continue to see that development plans are forthcoming from all available 
sources on the practical basis on which they are coming at the present moment. 
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APPENDIX C 



SPEECH ON THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
PROBLEM OF THE UNCOMMITTED PEOPLES 

by a United States Participant holding an official position 

The role of economics in the cold war is, to an economist, intriguing both 
for its possibilities and for its limitations. I speak at the seventh or eight 
inning in this game and consequently much of what I had in mind has alr eady 
been said. I can merely underscore it. Certainly I want to say that I sub- 
scribe to the citation of a former speaker, “Man does not live by bread alone . 
We economists, of course, are in the bread business and we are very much 
concerned about that part of life. But certainly those of us who, as economists 
have also been thrown into governmental responsibilities, realise the truth o 

that quotation. ,. , , 

Maynard Keynes wrote a provocative essay some years back in which he 

tried to define what economics is all about. He ended up by saying that after 
we had solved the unimportant things in life such as satisfying the physical 
and material needs of the human animal, then we should get on to the really 

important things such as art, religion, poetry. , 

This economic problem is one of meeting the unlimited needs of human 
beings with limited resources. I suppose the economic history of each society, 
as we have gone down through history, is the record of how it has organise 
its efforts in one way or another to try to provide the answer to the economic 
problem. You in your countries and we in our country, we drawing upon 
you, have developed certain approaches to that problem. 

The Western world’s approach to meeting the economic problem is now 
under serious attack from the Communist world. We have been the object 
of a great deal of propaganda seeking to convey the impression that our eco- 
nomic system, and yours too, of course, is destined to collapse, not m some 
era long in the future, but in this time-space sequence in which our generation 

is living. , . . _ 

The economic recession of 1948 and 1949 in my country, and the recession 

or adjustment, or whatever people called it in late 1953 and 1954, were followed 
very hopefully by the economic analysts of Russia. However, I think we 
in my country and now you with your very heartening economic strength 
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and recovery are demonstrating that our system of maximising economic 
freedom and releasing human beings to do what they can do, within the re- 
gulations and rules and the systaining forces that the government provides, 
can undergo those minor fluctuations, which any free economic system in- 
herently is going to experience, without ending up in a cumulative, debilitating, 
criminally stupid, black depression. I think this bit of history is important 
not only for what it shows our critics, but also for what it tells us. There has 
been a debilitating lack of faith among some of our own people in the ability 
of a free economy to gr ow in a stable way and to meet the needs and the justifi- 
able expectations of our people. 

Two economic systems are on display before the uncommitted peoples of 
the world. The directed system of the Soviet Union and the satellite countries 
has been able to exhibit certain impressive percentages from dismally low levels. 
That is agriculture. This area is the one in which Malenkov, as you know, 
publicly had to declaim his failure. Perhaps we can look upon that experience 
with a little sympathetic understanding, because we all struggle in our own 
countries with agricultural problems of one kind or another. This is a unique 
area and I would myself expect, despite the fact that Kruschev and company 
are ploughing up millions of acres out in the vastnesses of Russia, that they are 
probably still going to have difficulty with agricultural production. I wish 
them well in their trouble. 

As far as our own country is concerned, we are seeking to demonstrate that 
our kind of economic system, to which all of us here are generally dedicated, 
can work. It is, to paraphrase one of my colleagues, an attempt to devise 
a fluid economy with a fail chance. It is an attempt to show that we can have 
an economic system in which my more need not be your less, thereby helping 
to cut the ground out from a great deal of the Communist propaganda that 
faces us. 

In seeking to achieve this objective in our country, we are trying to intro- 
duce the maximum amount of freedom-to-change in our economic system. 
Growth comes through change and causes change. But one thing I think, 
more than anything else, threatens the growth of the economies of the free 
world. It is an insidious desire on the part of groups of people — and I think 
it really is insidious - to band themselves together to seek to employ the appara- 
tus of government in order to freeze the status quo economically. The status 
quo is never our best. To seek to impose it on an economy through various 
governmental processes would therefore be to prevent change or to reduce 
the rate of change, and hence of growth, to a very, very small percentage. 
And our free economies must grow, and grow in a stable way, if we are to 
meet the fact of growth in the economies of the slave world. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have looked back a bit before looking forward to the 
problem immediately before us because it seems to me, as the prospect improves 
of hearing less gunfire and seeing less blood flow in our own generation, that 
doing well on this economic salient of the whole front against the communist 
menace becomes increasingly important and significant. 

What about the general aspect of this problem of the under-developed 
countries, the under-developed areas? Definitional problems have been 
adverted to here in both a serious and light-hearted vein and I share both 
approaches. Definitions are not simple in these matters. Certainly in my 
own country, to which my friend from the United Kingdom adverted, we 
have a tremendous opportunity for development. One of the problems that 
interests me currently is, for example, that share of our agricultural population 
which we consider to be sub-marginal in ter ms of the income produced and 
earned. A special governmental enquiry is now exploring our country’s 
responsibility towards this under-developed segment of our population. 

Yes, we Americans have under-developed areas in our own country, but 
when I think of Europe, when I think of the revolution in consumption that 
lies ahead in Europe, it staggers me. When I listened here to remarks about 
the southern part of Italy, when I hear about the enquiry of the O.E.E.C. 
with respect to what it can do here in Europe to foster the development of 
income in the less developed areas, when I think back on what I heard at 
the Rio Conference in November about South America, when I hear about 
the Middle East, about Asia - then I come to the conclusion that the whole 
world is an under-developed territory, an under-developed area. It is the 
majority talking about the majority. And yet I think it is proper, it is right 
to discuss the economic development problems of other than our own areas. 

Unless those of us who have the strength and have the will to think about 
problems other than those that preoccupy us at home, we shall not have 
discharged our duty and have followed our own enlightened self-interest. We 
have in our country an expression which was common in the early days of the 
development of the western states when our population moved across and 
possessed our vast continent. That expression ran something like this: The 
ranchers who have the guns have the responsibility to keep order on the 
frontier. 

Now I think that sentiment has an economic variant. I think those of us 
who have the strength and the will to be preoccupied with something other 
than our own troubles have the responsibility to think and to seek to act, as 
we are doing here, about the economic development of other parts of the world. 

In the United States, as we look at this problem, we see that there are 
various approaches to be worked on, some that one might call ordinary and 
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others that one might call extraordinary. The solution to a particular problem 
requires not only the extra effort and study and dedication directed to that 
particular situation, but it also requires doing everything else we are doing 
and doing it very well. 

First, it is in the interest of any under-developed country that my country 
pursue policies that will foster high production, high income and a steady 
expansion of the American economy. I think that the people of the United 
States and their political leaders are one in this resolve. We have some dis- 
agreements at home as to how we should do it, as every democratic country 
does. The Employment Act of 1946, which was adopted by an overwhelming 
bipartisan Congressional majority, is an expression of the will and determin- 
ation of the American people never again to contribute to its own demoral- 
ization, and to black depression like that of 1929 and 1933 from which we did 
not really emerge until the war came along a decade later. We can make a 
great contribution to the future of the under-developed countries by a stable, 
expanding economy and we are determined to do all within our power to 
achieve that end. 

Second, in the general field of foreign economic policy, we are now in the 
midst of a debate in our own country, led on one side by the President of the 
United States. I think it is historic. HR 1 (the trade agreements bill) will 
pass, but what is important is not that HR 1 will become law, but that a 
Republican President has proposed this action, and that it will be passed by 
a Democrat congress with majority support from both parties in our country. 
The importance of this fact should not be lost upon our friends over here. 

In my country the party to which I happen to belong - it has of course 
divisions within it and I happen to belong to the division which shares the 
broadest international point of view-traditionally had regarded protectionism 
in the field of trade policy as nothing to be apologized for, but rather as an 
admirable faith to be preached and to be advocated. I think people who 
advocate that policy within my party are definitely on the defensive. It is 
my belief, however , that this subject is gradually being lifted out of the partisan 
area and is becoming now a matter to be decided, along with foreign affairs 
and defense policies, on a non-partisan basis. We will continue to have local 
differences and local intricacies about trade policy, but I think we are taking 
immense steps forward. 

j’(|W e are also determined to get action in this session of the Congress on those 
parts of the President’s programme which relate to encouraging investment 
overseas through favorable tax treatment and to further progress in customs 
simplification. We are going to present to Congress in this session the organiz- 
ational provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This last 
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will be a bloody battle, because it involves constitutional questions as well a. 
aspects of the protectionist-free trade debate. But we are going ahead with it 

, e r) Pl t f ldent u llberaIlzed Bu y American policies. The President has 
directed that, m the disposition of agricultural surpluses, there should be a 
keen sensibility to the interests of our friends - their existing markets and 
r own supplies. In all of these areas it is our hope that in this year we shall 

continue to make added progress which will contribute to the solution of 
the problem before us. 1 

As to the extraordinary side of this problem, we in our country have had 
a brief but exceedingly intense experience with special assistance programs 
he experience includes the emergency postwar loans, the Greece-Turkev 
program, emergency aid in the Far East and the special situation in South 
American people also, I feel, regret that it was not possible, as part of that 
people, by and large, feel that that vast program was a good thing; but the 
American peopie also, I feel regret that it was not possible, as part of that 
c ort, to do something more to seriously cripple, if not destroy, the Communist 
apparatus where it remained vigorous. 

In connection with the Marshall Plan, of course, the problem was different 
rom the one we face today. It was an attempt to help rebuild existing but 
arnaged industrial economies. The problem we face ahead is one of building 
rather than rebuilding. 8 

The experience of recent years has left us, I think, with a feeling that this 
effort which America made for certainly a variety of reasons was, on the whole 
a good thing. Enlightened self-interest must be the basis for the efforts of 
any one of us, or these efforts are going to be built on sand. And that is not 
o derogate it to a low level of incentive or motivation. 

With regard to the motivation for the kind of assistance that the United 
tates might give to the problem that we are now considering, there are those 
of course, who might suggest a purely humanitarian basis. I think as a people 
We respond to that, although it is certainly no basis for a national policy. 

Fight Communism - that appeals to the American people. As one of my 
colleagues said earlier, the American people have been responsive to these 
great demands upon their taxes in the last several years because of what they 
regarded as an imminent threat from the Communists to their own enlightened 

It seems to me, however, that any further American assistance in develop- 
ment programs can be motivated by a very simple and straightforward 
concept that it is in our interest to have expanding economic relations with 
these under-developed areas. Expanding trade and investment themselves 
provide an adequate motivation. 
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Certainly it would be a desirable thing, hard as it will be to accomplish, 
if there could be a complete detachment of cold war considerations from these 
assistance programs. Then the kind of dispatch I read in the London Observer 
a few weeks back might not appear. That dispatch from Singapore was a 
comment on the report of the activities of our Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration for the second half of 1954. In the course of that report the Director 
of Foreign Oper ations pointed out the share of the funds that had been spent 
in the United States. This, of course, he did with an eye to his audience, 
which was the Congress of the United States, whose members have in their 
districts manufacturers who sell goods that can be used abroad. But the 
impression conveyed by this part of his report, as indicated by the Observer 
article, was simply that the whole aid program was designed solely to provide 
markets for the manufacturers of American earth-moving equipment, and 
so on and so on and that it was not very closely related to the direct interests 
of the people whom the program was seeking to benefit. That is the sort of 
problem we face. 

I might summarize the salients of this front we are discussing in five short 
words: political, economic, military, psychological and counter-subversive. 
These, it seems to me, are the five areas in which we could group the varieties 
of offensives that we need. And they are each important. 

As to economics, the gentleman from the United Kingdom spoke about 
the population problem and how difficult it is to get a per capita increase in 
real income. I share that view and it might be very optimistic, as even a 
long-term objective over a matter of decades, to seek a per capita improvement 
of more than one per cent, per annum in the under-developed parts of the 
world. Certainly the Communists can out-promise our performance in this 
field of economics, but perhaps our objective should be to out-perform their 
promises when they are called upon to make good on them. 

My friend from the United Kingdom spoke of the steel mill item in India. 
I looked into that recently and I came upon something exceedingly interesting. 
The Russians tried to pawn off on the Indians an old steel mill that they could 
not even pawn off on the Red Chinese. The Indians turned it down flat. 
Then the Russians located an old steel mill in Czechoslovakia; they were 
going to try to pawn that one off' on them in fulfilment of the agreement, 
but the Indians would have nothing to do with it. My understanding is 
now that the Russians, faced with a rather sharp Indian insistence upon full 
compliance with the contract, are going to have to get a first-class steel mill 
built in Eastern Germany and it is going to cost them a lot of money. My 
informant, who recently came back from India, stated that nothing has done 
the Western world more good than this current experience that the Indians 
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have had with the Russians in the field of steel mill construction., So we must 
out-perform the promises that the Russians make. 

As far as economics is concerned, I have a haunting suspicion that the cold 
war in that part of the world may be probably won or lost before a significant 
economic advance can be made. But I find an acceptable position on this 
point in what the United Kingdom representative said: this decision must not 
be made by any of these people in a condition of economic stagnation or de- 
clining activity. As in the field of trade policy, often one has to keep on the 
offensive in order to stay where one is. As we address ourselves to this economic 
aspect of the matter, we must realize its limitations. For example, in our 
hemisphere Communism is making some of its greatest gains in areas where 
there has been real improvement in standards of life. In the United Fruit 
Company camps in Guatemala, for example, where conditions have been 
very satisfactory, there were considerable Communist gains. In Brazil, in 
the cities of Rio, Sao Paulo and Santos the progress of the Communists has 
been very good compared to the interior cities, and the reason, of course, goes 
back to the control of labor unions and to the immature leadership of those 
unions. 

However, economics has a vital part to play. It may not be a sufficient 
but it is a necessary condition. I think we can concentrate on this one part 
of the front in our discussions today without losing sight of the other. 

With respect to the approach that many people in my country take, it has 
been outlined well in the memorandum that an American participant has set 
forth. Since I had absolutely nothing to do with that memorandum I should 
like to join in the expressions around the table by, saying I think it sets forth 
this approach very well, and represents much official as well as unofficial 
thinking generally in these matters. 

In America we are capable of great enthusiasms. We probably are tempted 
to think that we ought to remake every place in the image of Detroit. But 
here we would star t, as some of you have already indicated, by tr ying to answer * 

the question, what do these people want? Whether a full rice bowl and human 
dignity are enough for Asians is a question that men debate, but certainly 
they are essential. We want to find out what the people want. We want to 
make sure that there are adequate facilities for economic surveys (and I think 
that subject might be discussed here). We want to see if this program cannot 
be put on a specific project basis. We do not think the Marshall Plan overall 
approach will do here at all. We will want to evaluate very carefully the y 

nature of the economic appeal to them. I think we ought to look very care- 
fully, as a wise friend of mine said back in the United States a couple of weeks 
ago, at what is the nature of the appeal of a bath tub in every house to many 


people in that part of the world as against the appeal of cutting off the heads 
of the landlords and merchants. We can, I think, make a certain appeal, 
but it must be based on specific projects and on an evaluation of what the 
people themselves want. 

We must also, I believe, try to find an answer to the question raised by a 
previous’ speaker . Perhaps many of these under-developed areas are pleased 
to have the fruits of Western industrial progress, but are they willing to take 
also the root that sometimes is bitter? — by that I mean their willingness to 
undertake the obligations that go along with the contract and property con- 
cepts of Western civilization. 

The report from India the other day of Nehru’s speech in the Indian Parlia- 
ment in connection with confiscation poses the issue. He is reported to have 
said that if we are to provide full compensation under confiscation, then the 
“have nots” will always be the ‘have nots’ and the ‘haves’ will always be the 
“haves”. Other Ministers had to rush forward and say, “That is not what we 
mean.” But there you are. Are they willing to take, along with the branch 
and the fruit, the root to which our financial and economic system is attached? 

In our general approach to the under-developed nation problem in the Far 
East, we believe that each country must be approached as a separate problem 
and within that context Japan, for us, has a very special importance. We 
believe that the responsibility for economic development falls, of course, 
primarily upon the individual country and its own government. 

We believe that private enterprise and private agencies should be encouraged 
to the maximum extent. We believe that both domestic and external private 
capital should be given every opportunity. That does not mean that we are 
blind to what has been said about the necessity that the State provide a con- 
siderable part of the savings in these areas but we believe that if we are to have 
a system that is to be effective in these parts of the world, the greatest possible 
use must be made of these private facilities. 

We are interested in as wide a group of interested nations joining in this 
project as possible. We believe that it should be unqualifiedly multilateral 
in interest and in commitment. Organizationally I think perhaps we would 
share the views stated in the American memorandum, and I believe underscored 
by a speaker from the United Kingdom, that the burden perhaps is on those 
who want some new organization, those who favor regional organization. 
We think perhaps there is a great deal of promise in the Colombo Plan 
approach, but we also think we have to be careful of what we load upon 
that structure lest in its turn it be diverted from the essential purpose it is 
now serving. Institutionally we have the I.B.D.R., and in our country the 
Export-Import Bank, which is being given an increasingly wide importance. 
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; - We are hopeful about the International Finance Corporation. Eugene Black, 

1 , I think, is going to get that through his Board of Governors so that we can 

present it to this session of our Congress and I think we shall be able to get it 
through without any difficulty. 

Also, I think that a very hopeful development organizationally is the staff 
college which the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
is organizing this year. It seeks to bring government officials in from these 
areas and to be helpful in developing approaches to essential planning activi- 
; ties. This project illustrates the fact that an important part of our job is in the 

exchange-of-persons field. 

With respect to the United States’ approach to the size of the program, I 
f was interested in what a Dutch participant said. I think our belief would 

| be that you cannot put a price tag on this progr am, as in the case of the Mar shall 

j Plan. This should be an “open-end” proposition because it must be a program 

of long duration. This will not need a four, or a five, or even a ten-year pro- 
gram. It is a program that will extend as far into the future as most of us 
| can see. In my own country, in the current Federal budget there is allocated 

I i! the sum of almost 600 million dollars for various sorts of economic assistance 

j in the Far Eastern area. This is being stepped up considerably in the projected 

i program for authorizations to be made in the budget for 1954, an increase 

; of more than 50 per cent. There will be an enlarged sum to be divided among 

_ j! various types of programs of development, defense support and budgetary 

j ; assistance. 

' So far as the administration of such a program on our side is concerned, 

} , the United States government, I think - and I am now speaking personally - 

| would be very much interested in determining the uses to which the dollars 

| are put. 

| So far as developmental money is concerned, the general principle probably 

would be that it would be made available on a repayment basis from which 
J principle departures would be made in special cases. Repayment could be 

! : made in local currencies where that was appropriate or useful, with full 

pr consultation as to the use of those currencies with the countries concerned. 

j We would not be disposed to favor some new multilateral banking or credit 

\ : institution. We would be disposed to support membership in the G.A.T.T. 

U for some of these nations; and we would be disposed to consider on a case-by- 

| case basis, the requests of these nations for protectionist measures in their 

J . foreign trade, in order to assist them in their development projects. That 

| matter came up at the Rio Conference in a very sharp form. 

L The types of assistance that have been discussed in our country would be 

• largely a continuation of those existing now - direct support and, in extreme 
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cases, budgetary support, but mainly developmental support, principally 
on a reimbursible basis in some form. 

Finally, there is the technical assistance program, which is very popular 
in our country and which gets good support from our Congress. We had a 
little trouble in Congress with the part of it carried on by the United Nations 
but I think that is going to be worked out. I believe this technical assistance 
program is going to have as much money available for it as can properly be 
spent. » 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize for the length of these remarks. I do want to 
say that I think this Group has been called together by a high purpose and 
a pressing need; and I have sensed here, as I have sat and listened to this 
discussion, a willingness to be concerned with concerns other than our own 
and to go about the problem with intelligence and determination. Surely 
the seeds of interest and goodwill that are planted here cannot but germinate 
to the benefit of ourselves and of the people of the under-developed countries, 
and to the disadvantage, I would hope, of those who are trying to cause 
trouble in the world. 
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APPENDIX D 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT 
FRENCH POLITICAL SITUATION 

by a French Participant 

Several of you have told me that you wish to take advantage of your stay 
in France to learn something, from one of the Frenchmen at this Conference, 
of how our political system works, or does not work. 

I am well aware that at the present time the question is often asked : “But 
what does France really want? Where is France going? Of what value are 
France’s engagements?” I confess that those among us who find themselves 
brought into regular contact, as in my case at the Council of Europe, with 
foreign friends on the subject of France, it is terribly painful.. Explanations 
are often given which I do not consider are valid. 

One often tries to say to our friends from abroad : “Nevertheless France has 
pursued a foreign policy; the same Ministers of Foreign Affairs always return 
to office.” I do not believe that that can convince our foreign friends very 
seriously when they see M. Robert Schuman at the Ministry of Justice; they 
must have difficulty in explaining how he is perpetuating the foreign policy 
of previous French Governments. 

We are, in fact, passing through a period of difficulty in France. We 
suffered much from the aftermath of the war. We have our own responsibili- 
ties, and they are big ones. Certain of our Allies have them also, and reading 
very recently what was done at Yalta does not make me alter my opinion; 
qurte to the contrary. There was not much confidence in France and she was 
not helped to regain confidence in herself. Some credit was even given to the 
French Communist Party immediately following the Liberation. At the time 
of the landing in France, when our friends invited us to take up our responsibil- 
ities, nearly all the leaders of the French Resistance (I had the honour to be 
one of them) went off to do our duty. During that time the communist 
leaders were left quietly to occupy, on the spot, all the places in the labour 
exchanges, to organise the trades unions, where necessary by military methods. 
When we returned, after having played at soldiers for some time, we found 
the trades union organisations in their hands and in a state which we could 
not alter again because they had modified the structure and changed the 


methods of election. They had decided that a union of five members should 
have the same powers as a union of 500,000 members. 

It is probable that we were not energetic enough and that we deserve a 
great part of the blame. That, I accept, but I ask for a little justice in the 
judgement which is passed on us for that. . 

Where are we now? The present situation is as follows. We have a Cham- 
ber which does not correspond, in my opinion, with the actual situation in 
the country. That situation has not varied in France for some thirty years. 
There is a mass on the Left, in the sense of social progress, a mass on the Right 
which counterbalances it, and the large electoral movements disposing of 
some hundreds of thousands of votes. The displacement of votes from one 
election to another is never more than a few hundreds thousand. It is frighten- 
ing that this country, which calles itself revolutionary, is conservative from the 
electoral point of view. Men vote almost always for the same parties, only 
there is the phenomenon, of which I spoke this morning, of the Communist 
Party of which the electors are socially progressives and of the Left, led by 
people who have gone over to the East. So unfortunately we have the follow- 
ing situation. 

An important part of the French Right (the analysis which I am making 
engages only me personally and I am saying just what I think) has seen egoist- 
ically the profit which it can draw from this situation and it fashions its politics 
from this division of the left. Worse that that, it often obliges the authentic 
parties of the Left, the socialist party, the left wing of the M.R.P., and the 
radical party, to associate itself with governments which are concerned with 
preserving institutions, but which are not able to do anything in the social 
field because they need the support of part of the French Right. Thus this 
fraction of the authentic Left compromises itself in the eyes of a proportion of 
the workers, giving them the impression that when it is in power it does nothing 
more than would the Right. The result is that the Communists, certainly 
up to these last few years, have made progress within the bulk of the Left. 

The Chamber is composed, approximately, in the following six main 
divisions : 

(i) A total of a hundred communists of which the electors are of the Left 
and the elected of the East. Fundamentally against all European-Atlantic 
solutions, it is unnecessary to say, and not wanting social progress because 
the atmosphere of poverty provides them with suitable ground for picking up 
new recruits. 

(ii) One hundred and five socialists, electors of the Left, elected from the 
Left; Social, Atlantic and European in outlook. 
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ofSLefttdUDsTm '* d ™ U ° d ^ RG *- publicans 

the Left and U.D.S.R. (Union Democratique et Socialiste de la Resistance) 
A general tendency to the Left; a large part of them Liberal and another part 
divided into two on international problems, half European and Atlantic 
and the other half fairly favourable to a rapprochement with the East- but 

attitude tUin t0 “ SPCakin§ ab ° Ut thC R ' RF - bCCaUSe they have the ’ same 

! 1V) , fI , le f ° Ur * f 0U P of a hundred, because all the groups are about 
a hundred are M.R.P., Overseas Independents, (these are allied to the 

r ‘ , , 15 a confessiona l, Catholic party; in the social field a lame 

number of these should be classified as Left, in fact nearly all of them In the 
Atlantic and European field they take up the same position as the socialists- 
a small part of them, however, are on the Right. There is a Rfoht Win»’ 

but it is a confessional element and you will see how important that is in the 
internal life of France. 

(v) A group of one hundred Independents and Farmers.. On the whole 
this is a conservative party with a confessional tendency. The majority are 
European and clearly not progressive in the social field. 

(vi) Finally a group of one hundred and twenty elected as R.P.F. and 
divided. It is much more difficult to define this group because it is absolutely 

eterogeneous. It comprises completely different people who have nothino 
m common but the name and prestige of General de Gaulle. A very great 
majority are pre-occupied with, or make use of, the confessional problem, 
in foreign policy they are very careful to follow General de Gaulle whose 
average theme can be summed up thus: “France has a great part ’to play 
m t e world if she remains alone.” Personally, I find this conception impro- 
bable, but it is certainly his, the conception of France as the bar of the balance 
between East and West susceptible of leaning on one side or the other and of 
remaking her greatness by being the one which influences either side. 

We have then these six groups which gives approximately the following 
position. Out of 640 votes about 320 have to be found in order to administer 
the country and they are always found. Only with the proviso that these 
320 must be found after having eliminated the 100 communists, so that 320 
votes have really to be found not out of 640 but out of 540. In the French 
Chamber we therefore do not have an absolute majority but a majority of the 
two- thirds, because the 100 communists always have to be subtracted and the 
majority found from the rest, except when it is a question of voting against 
a motion; then you have no difficulty because you will have the communists 
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with you, but when it is a question of a positive proposition you will always 
have to get your 320 out of 540. 

The majorities differ according to the problems. If it is an Atlantic problem 
then you will find five groups of a hundred, in fact all except the communists. 
If it is a European problem there are 400 members in the French Assembly 
absolutely decided on European matters. There I would correct the judge- 
ment p assed by my British friend on the subject of the rejection of the European 
Defence Community at the National Assembly. It was never rejected; it 
never came up for discussion. A method was found by an artifice of proce- 
dure to make up a total of all the oppositions, adding certainly, the hundred 
communists and the 40 or 50 who are anti-federalists or who have become such 
even though they were once held up as champion federalists. I can think of 
some very definite names. 

A large number of Frenchmen, parliamentary and others, although here 
I am speaking of parliamentarians, have suffered much from British opposition. 
Perhaps our British friends will appreciate one day what I believe to be a great 
political error in their attitude of recent years. I believe that, in failing to 
recognise the need for their place in Europe, they also bear a responsibility; 
we have ours and I take account of it always and try to establish the responsibil- 
ity of others. There was to be found an immense bulk of French parliament- 
arians after that who cherished the hope that German re-armament could be 
avoided in whatever form it might take. 

I ask you to consider how difficult it was for French parliamentarians, in 
1955, ten years after the last world war, to have envisaged German re-arma- 
ment. Those who think of the organisation of a united Europe, those who for 
years past have dreamed of it as the one rare means of solving problems 
which can no longer be solved on a national scale, have suffered terribly 
from the military approach to the problem of European integration,, This was 
tragic for us. I can speak more freely because you all, without exception, know 
how much I have fought over this ground and with some merit because I was 
never a believer in German re-armament in the form presented by the Paris 
and Londen Pacts. It was tragic for us to see the European problem approach- 
ed so badly; but be assured, my foreign friends, that the day when you put 
to us the European economic problem; transport, agriculture, atomic energy 
pool, or just pool of all energy, you will find 450 votes in the French Chamber. 
They are there and they are assured. You will only lack the communist votes 
and about 50 from the original R.P.F. 

If you raise social, instead of European, problems, then the 500 will be much 
split up. There will in fact be the R.P.F., the Independents, half the Radicals 
and a small part of the M.R.P. ; that makes 300 and a few votes, not very 
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favourable to social progress. The majority of the Left are divided because 
of the 1 00 communists who vote for the East. 

We have, then, a scene which I realise must appear very unreal to everyone. 

One of the big questions for France, for which we doubtless have our 
responsibilities, is that in 1955, half way through the 20th century when the 
countries of the world are facing that problem about which we are meeting 
here, the problem of the survival of our civilisation, of humanism, of the rights 
of all the religions, of free thought, France is again split on the confessional 
problem. This is confusing; in 1955 we are taken back to the problems of 
1904 and 1905 and France is divided again on the educational question. The 
partisans of liberty are dividing among themselves for the great benefit of the 
opponents of liberty; every time that one is on the point of getting a majority 
which is at once European, Atlantic, democratic and social you always find, 
whether among the communists, or, more serious, in the R.P.F. at the extreme 
right, someone who throws the confessional question at you. Further, there 
is a comfortable majority in the present Assembly, on the confessional question, 
of 350 votes which inevitably imposes its solutions and prevents the necessary 
grouping. 

Here again I appear pessimistic to you, but that is because I prefer to see 
the difficulties in order to face up to them. There are solutions but in spite 
of all you read, I do not believe that the reform of the constitution is one of 
them. There must be such reform but that is not the problem. It does not 
even lie in electoral reforms; there must be electoral reforms but that again is 
not the problem. The only solution is to be found in the establishment of 
a programme acceptable and accepted in common by the partisans of democra- 
cy, each one making some concessions; a programme on which it will then be 
easy to make up a majority, an electoral law and a constitution permitting 
them to exist. But if you have a new constitution, a new electoral law which 
will not lead to a majority on a programme, it will do no good. One can work 
without a constitution, like our British friends, who make it work and have 
made progress since 1815. But it is no use having a good constitution if there 
is not a good majority to animate it, because it will not work. 

I say it can be done and in this I am even optimistic. We must fight for 
it very hard. But whether we shall succeed, that is the question. 


